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- SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For Additional School and College Announcements See Inside Back Cover Page. = « LNW Young Women Needed 
TUEGRERGCRRRCReeeeeneeeetecE ou ounese ip yy 777 


in the history of this country has there been such a demand 
P toacbe women, properly trained, to fill positions of responsibility. 
Seminary 


ed Yeowomen; the Government and the business 

oar ‘are calling for ‘an, increased number of competent clerks, 
CO-EDUCATIONAL school 
with ideal surroundings in 


stenographers, 
the heart of the Green Moun- 


| | BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 

in Vermont. A _ favored cli- 

mate, pure water and air make 


ed courses to meet these present day needs. The new 
hes cae Siving detailed information will be sent upon request. 

ideal conditions for study. 

College Preparatory with 


NO CANVASSERS OR SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 
special courses in Domestic 


J. W. Blaisdell, Principal 
Science, Business and Teacher 


334 BOYLSTON ST. 
54th year opens Sept. 3 
Training. Work in Music re- 
ceives credit in Conservatories 


EVENING SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 23 
and Music Schools granting 


diplomas. 13 teachers. Four 
buildings with modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium. Large 
campus provides for all athlet- 
ics and outdoor activities. A 
large endowment fund makes 
possible low rates of $275-$300. 
No extras. Address 


ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., 
Principal 
Box 2 Barre, Vermont 
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Westbrook Seminary "sin" 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 

mplete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 88th year opens Sept. 18th, 1918, 


| 
| Tri ates pee . . 
| Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 


































A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your bore personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 
appointments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and housemother. 
Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 




















: oR Coll Jertitieate Privi- 

| War- i ime Courses Outdoor sports. 23 miles ABBOT ACADEMY fooen henmaat ours with 
from Boston. Extensive Andover, Massachusetts Household Science. 

grounds—modern buildings. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal Founded 1828. 


for War-Winning Men = 


LARK COLLEGE with its War-Time Courses opens 

to men of high school training or its equivalent the 

best means to prepare for future opportunities. A 
special War-Time certificate is awarded on satisfactory 
completion of two years work, This covers courses in 
Mathematics and Physics specially related to Aviation and 
Artillery training; Biology and moony? A for those desir- 
ing to enter the Sanitary and Hospital Service, the Ord- 
nance Department or Chemical war service, and war time 
French. In addition, shorter courses of great value to 
future officers are offered from the regular college work. 


The rate of tuition is $50.00. A large endowment makes 
it possible to give the best.in equipment and instruction. 
All the facilities of the college are open to war time stu- 
dents as to regular students and they are exempt from 
i the general requirements in selection of courses. Open 
( - — up to 30 years of age. For further information, 
address 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President, Worcester, Mass. 






































A Famous Old New England Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Art. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large 
new sleeping porch. Swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, canoeing, 
trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. 
$600-$800.° Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 












































Tilton Seminary 


> the foothills of the White Mountains. + Seven build- 
ngs. 


g: $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men’ and women, Ca erny 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 


or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
net Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
oe oc vantages of Seminary faculty, gy i and athletic 
fields. House mother, ere eee rior to 
many and . to any school in New England. Christian 

) a influence. dowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
: 20 School Street - Tilton, N. H. 

tes, S i i 
m , 
— . 


Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 


grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial DUMMER ACADEMY 


lake for boating and skating. Three fine 


buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. Worcester Domestic Wilbraham Academy 





HEBRON, MAINE 


Tae future holds countless opportunities 
for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the needs and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for the 
tasks of this golden future. An ideal school 
for college preparation with practical courses 
for those not preparing for college. 

Buildings and dormitories are of the most 
beautiful type in New England. Its location 
in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 
for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 
tained. Practical courses in Sewing, Home 
Economics, and Domestic Chemistry will be 
added studies for girls in the coming year. 

For catalog address 
Wm. E. Sargent, Litt. b. Principal 









































d graduat ial ‘ : 156th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370 acres for 
<4 a pond yp caonier ge Pore ——- sports and life in the open. Military drill. Science School Fits for Life and for College Work 
z ish P ae f ese : Athletic field, tennis court, hockey pond, salt One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. ,. : “13: P 
Spanish. Prepares for college. Large corps water sports. New building for boys from 9 Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
of experienced teachers. to 14. Play and school life carefully planned sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted paige Geld, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
For Year Book addvess according to the needs of each boy. Infirmary. Se iinr GROEHIEEET eT oe ee nroliment—OU boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D. 158 Institute Road Were ED Mase, ||| Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 








Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal i} 
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TOMMY WAS 
PERFECTLY 
HAPPY 
DURING THE 
COURSE OF 
HIS 
PERFORMANCE 
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bi HAT’S up, Betty ?’’ Tommy 
inquired anxiously. 
‘* Everything!’’ she cried 


tragically and thrust the newspaper 
into his hands, with the glaring head- 
lines and the awful photograph of the 
bearded man of many aliases uppermost. 

The boy read it wonderingly, with 
many exclamations, great excitement, 
and, it must be admitted, some enjoy- 
ment. But when he looked from the 
page to Betty’s tragic face, he was all 
sympathy. 

She had no need to explain; he un- 
derstood everything in detail. 

‘*How much did he get out of you, 
Betty ?’’ he asked. 

‘““O Tommy, I don’t know! And it’s 
no matter now. Think of Rose! It will 
just kill her!’’ 

‘* Ho, it won’t do any such thing, 
Betty Pogany!’’ he retorted. ‘‘ Believe 
me, she won’t take it anything like so 
hard as you’re taking it. I wouldn’t 
say it to anyone else, but it’s my private 
opinion that Rose enjoys being blind 
—it gives her a sort of cinch, you 
see, and besides it’s fun, ina way. Do 
you remember once when I was a kid 
how I limped almost a whole term with 
a lame ankle? Well, it wasn’t really 
lame a bit, but I never enjoyed myself 
so much in my life. Say, Betty, did he 
really look as slick as that—this chap ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, not—O Tommy, I don’t 
know!’’ she cried. ‘‘ But he seemed so 
kind and so very learned. Don’t you 
suppose that even now there may be 
some mistake? He said the other doc- 
tors were so jealous there wasn’t any- 
thing they wouldn’t do to persecute 
him.’’ 

‘*No, Betty, I guess he’s a fake, all 
right,’’ said Tommy decisively. ‘‘When 
it comes to actually arresting him, you 
know, and his being a horsejockey, and 
taking care of horses and doing chores 
round a hospital—oh, he was a faker, 
believe me. ”’ 

The girl wrung her hands. 

‘See here, Betty, I’ll go home with 
you and then come back and tell Rose 
myself,’’ he proposed, with his voice 
full of sympathy. ‘‘ And I’ll promise to 
break it to her gently, you know, and 
you can see her later. Come on.’’ 

Y ‘““O Tommy! If you would come 
x with me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Let’s hurry. 

, And I’ll go home and—wash the dinner 

$ dishes. I hid them—under the sink. ’’ 
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or sailors oa to proceed overseas. No wrap- 


ping—no addres: 
A. S. BURLESON, 
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Bey Joslyn Gray: 


Chapter Jen : Mr. Meadowcroft entertains 


She suddenly began to laugh wildly. Stop- 
ping, she leaned against a tree, and in another 
instant Tommy realized that she was sobbing 


| violently. 


‘*O Betty, don’t do that!’’ he begged. ‘Cheer 
up! Listen! O, golly, if you don’t quit I shall 
be blubbering myself in another minute. ’’ 

As he choked, the unselfish Betty by a tre- 
mendous effort controlled the tears that might 
have been a relief to her. They went on in 
silence the rest of the way to her door. 

Tommy promised to report later. When he 
came in early in the evening, Betty lay on the 
sofa in the sitting room. She had not been able 
to eat anything, and had looked so ill that even 
her aunt had forborne the satisfaction of tell- 
ing Betty’s father of her delinquency. 

When the girl saw Tommy she sprang to her 
feet, gazing at him imploringly as if to beg him 
to say that Rose was not dead. 

‘**Rose is all hunky, Betty,’’ he said coolly. 
‘*She was awfully interested in the story—as 
quick as her mother was out the way I read it 
to her, and golly, wasn’t she excited! It was a 
thriller, you know. And we were trying to 
make out just where he gave the sheriff the 
slip. Do you know that siding a few rods north 
of the water tower ?’’ 

*“O Tommy, you’re not trying to—is she 
really—reconciled, do you think? Are you sure 
Rose wasn’t —’’ 

‘*Bluffing? Not on your tintype. And she 
says you’re not to feel any worse than she does, 
and she’ll see you to-morrow. ’’ 

Betty dropped weakly into a chair. As 
Tommy turned and gazed with interest upon 
his favorite picture, which represented Vesu- 
vius in violent eruption, she forgot his pres- 
ence. But relief was not for her. The partial 
relief in regard to Rose only opened the way 
for other complications. On a sudden a vision 
of Mr. Meadowcroft flashed before her mind. 
She saw her own conduct toward him, stripped 
entirely of its seeret moral justification, in all 
its glaring, ugly nakedness. 

She sprang to her feet. Tommy turned 
quickly. 

‘*O Tommy !’’ she cried. ‘‘Mr. Meadowcroft! 
Whatever shall I do? Oh, isn’t it terrible! 


AND CONTENT 
TO DWELL 
UPON IT FOR 
WEEKS 
AFTERWARDS 


DRAWING BY 
THOMAS FOGARTY 





’ the first place to speak to Betty quietly 


or to ask her to come to him at South 
Paulding for an informal talk. At the 
time that had seemed just the thing he 
ought not to do—to make a distinction 
between friends and strangers among 
the pupils. Even so, he had probably 
overacted. Perhaps it had been cruel to 
call the girls up to the bench before the 
whole school—Betty in particular. He 


,could hardly expect her to be reason- 


And I told him J never would forgive him! 
Tommy, it seems as if I should just die!’’ 

‘* Let’s go over now and see when he’s | 
coming home,’’ Tommy suggested practically. | 

As Humphrey Meadowcroft changed cars at 
the junction twenty-five miles below South 
Paulding, he experienced a sense of satisfaction 
that increased momentarily. He felt as if he 


‘able at fourteen with her limited expe- 
| rience; and if she believed that he had 


thwarted her plans ruthlessly and had 
been deliberately and perhaps revenge- 
fully cruel, certainly he ought to make 
considerable allowance for her. 

Ah, here was the tall chimney of the 
foundry, and yonder the cupola of the 


were coming home. He could not remember ever | town hall! And here was the station, 
to have known that peculiar sensation before. | and the carriage waiting for him. But 
It was almost as if he were a boy—the boy he ; there was no greeting other than that 





had never been—coming home for his holidays. 

Snow, he saw, lingered still in spots in this | 
region, but it would not be long now before | 
the elms of the lovely village street would be 
clad in their first delicate veiling of green. 
Already the children would be finding the first 
wild flowers in the woods, and next week he 
should see the little ones, in starched blouses 
and pinafores, on their way to school, carrying 
to their teachers tidy, formal bouquets of 
anemones, hepaticas and Mayflowers. Only a 
year ago he had been a mere spectator at his 
window ; now he felt himself a part of it all. 

He almost expected to find Tommy at the 
station. But he had returned earlier than he 
had planned, and there was no way for the boy 
to be aware of his coming, except through the 
telegram that he had sent his sister, and Mrs. 
Phillips was the last person to take any trouble 
in a matter of that sort. 

He sighed deeply. His going away had been 
in the interest of Rose Harrow, and he had 
accomplished more than he had hoped to ac- 
complish. He wondered half facetiously, yet 
seriously, whether even the stony-hearted Miss 
Pogany might not be melted by the results. 
Not that he had acted with any such motive 
in mind; he had begun his efforts in January 
and had been interrupted by the call to the 
school. 

The girl had sworn that she would never | 
forgive him, however, and he could not feel | 
sure that she was not of the stubborn sort that | 
cannot relent. There was that curious Indian 
east of her features, which must stand for | 
something. 

He did not doubt at all that he had blun- | 
dered. He should probably have done better in | 





LE SI? LTB CS FIR 


| of the station agent and the coachman. 


Mrs. Phillips had guests, and Mr. 
Meadowcroft excused himself and re- 
tired to his own apartment immediately 
after dinner. He had not read half a 
page, however, when Herbie appeared 
to say that Miss Betty had come to 
inquire when he was coming home, and 
Herbie had thought he might see her 
to-night. 

He would see her at once, of course, 
Mr. Meadoweroft declared, and, hob- 
bling across the room, he stood at the 
door to greet her. But although he 
stretched out his own hand eagerly, 
he was not prepared for anything on 
her part other than the frigid politeness 
of the immediate past, and it took him 
some time even to realize her change 
of front. 

Betty would not have allowed herself 
the luxury of a chair, except that she 
could not of course keep Mr. Meadow- 
croft standing. But she sat uncomfort- 
ably erect and began her confession 
without preliminary ; she spoke falter- 
ingly and with downcast eyes, but she 
omitted no detail and made not the 
slightest attempt to justify herself. Pro- 
foundly touched as he was, Mr. Meadow- 
croft’s lips twitched more than once 
at the utter absurdity of the tragic story. 
At the close, she handed him the news- 


| paper with its sensational revelation. 


He glanced hastily through the ac- 
| count. As he rdse to give the paper back 
to her, he held out his hand. 

‘*Poor child! This has been a terrible 
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THE Lite: POAAToce 


ROM a comfort- 
F able little rocker 

in Mrs. Newton’s 
cosy living room Letha 
Knowlton looked out at} 
the February day. 

‘*T really should be 
running along,’’ she said, ‘‘but it’s so good 
to be here, and I haven’t seen you in weeks. 
Ralph and I have been wanting to run in 
some evening when Mr. Newton is at home, 
but we never seem to have any free time.’’ 

Mrs. Newton smiled. ‘‘It’s hard to find a free 
evening. Don’t think of going yet—you just got 
here. We’ll have a good visit, and some tea after 
a while. It’s only a few minutes after three.’’ | 

Mr. Newton was the principal of the large 











“THEN WHAT'S 
WRONG? DID I 

FORGET SOME- 

THING YOU ASKED 
ME TO BRING?” 


high school where Ralph Knowlton taught, 
and the two women were warm friends. 

‘*Isn’t this Mr. and Mrs. Wade coming down | 
the street?’’ asked Letha, looking out of the 
window. ‘‘ Are they coming here, do you 
suppose ?’’ 

Mrs. Newton’s gaze followed Letha’s. ‘‘No 
—they’re on their way home from school. She 
meets him every day, and they walk home 
together. They always pass here about this 
time. ’’ 

‘*Such devotion!’’ said Letha with a laugh | 
as she watched the young couple, but there 
was an unconscious note of envy in her tone. 

The conversation turned to other subjects, , 
and time sped. It was five o’clock when Letha | 
took her leave. ‘‘Ralph will be home before I 
can get there,’’ she kept repeating as she hur- 
ried along the dusky street. 

As she neared her own home, however, she 
noticed that the windows were still dark, and 
her gladness at arriving first was somewhat | 
marred by a feeling of resentment that Ralph | 
could be so late. It was nearly half past six 
o’clock when he came bounding in, hungry as 
a bear, and glad to get home; but he paused | 
halfway through his usual hearty greeting, | 


perplexed by a change that he noticed in his | 


| 


wife’s welcome. 

**Sick, honey ?’’ he asked solicitously. 

‘*No,’’ she answered in a cool manner. 

‘Something happen ?’’ 

‘‘No—nothing unusual. ’’ 

‘*Then what’s wrong? Did I forget ‘some- 
thing you asked me to bring?’’ He stood, 
halfway out of his overcoat, regarding her 
anxiously. 

‘*No,’’ declared his wife. She was biting 
her under lip and looking away from him. 


| 


| their very earnest discussion. 


'so that anyone can hear, it’s grist for 


‘the voice, ‘‘too nice and too clean to get 


| tinued the man who had put the question. 


| tant place for us, and we want one who 
| isn’t afraid of doing a little more than he’s 


‘* Well, something’s wrong—that’s clear,’ 
Ralph continued as he hung his coat in the 
closet. ‘‘ Did you get a letter that worried you ?’’ 

‘*¢There’s nothing wrong,’’ Letha answered 
coolly, ‘‘except that it’s six-thirty, and school 
is out at three.’’ 

**O-oh!’’ 

It was a queer **‘Oh!’’—drawn out, and yet 
clipped off short at the end. 

Letha flushed. ‘‘ Mr. Wade goes home at 
three every day,’’ she began defensively. 

**Oh—Wade!’’ Ralph laughed. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Wade. Every single day.’’ 

‘Of course he does,’’ assented Ralph. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t coach the debating team, because his 
wife won’t stay at home alone evenings. 
Wouldn’t assist in coaching the basket-ball 
squad either, because he doesn’t want to go 
out of town Saturdays without her. He’ll never 
get anywhere, either, unless he changes. School- 
teaching isn’t just working from eight-thirty 
to three. It’s doing things—and heaps of them 
—that aren’t written down in your contract— 
things you never expect to get paid for in good 
hard cash. You don’t want your husband to 
be a no-account, do you? I’m hungry asa bear. 
Is dinner ready ?’’ 

Letha smiled—a faint, April-day smile. She 
was not in the habit of faultfinding, and.it was 
very evident that Ralph regarded her pettish- 
ness as a joke. Throughout the meal the talk 
was of other things. Ralph had brought tickets 
for a concert as a happy surprise, but. still, 
down in the bottom of her heart, Letha 
nursed her indignation at having so little of 
Ralph’s time. 

A few days later she met Mr. Wade in one 
of the downtown stores. *‘Are you going to 
the Schoolmasters’ Club over at Ann Arbor 
to-morrow ?’’ she asked. ‘‘I’m getting a few 
little things Ralph wanted before he packs.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Wade. ‘‘Nettie couldn’t go, 
and I didn’t want to leave her alone for three 


| days. She’s new here, and I’m afraid she’d 


get pretty lonely.’ 
Letha murmured something polite in reply. 


| Out on the street, waiting for a car, she thought 


half-angrily, ‘‘Ralph wouldn’t stay at home 
for that reason, and I’m just as new here as 
Mrs. Wade.’’ 

On the car she sat with her purchases on her 
lap, nursing her anger. Behind her two busi- 
ness men were discussing boiler efficiency-and 
something or other called “scale” —‘*what- 
ever that may be,’’ thought Letha. From 
the conversation she judged that it was 
something very important and equally 
undesirable. It was interesting to listen to 
“Tf they 
choose to discuss things in a public place 


, anyone’ s mill that wants it,’’ she said to 
' herself. 

‘* What do you think of young George 
Markey ?’’ she suddenly heard one of the 
men say. 

‘*T think he’s a nice, clean young man, ”’ 
came back the answer. 

‘‘Uh-huh! I thought you’d be likely to 
know. You used to have him in one of 
your offices. ’’ 

‘‘A nice, clean young man,’’ went on 
his hands dirty at hard work.’’ 

There was a silence, broken only by the 
rumble of the car. 

‘*Well, I wanted to know,’’ finally con- 


‘*We’re looking for a man to fill an impor- 


| went on the first speaker, ‘‘but I get the 





(By Janet Wessels Howell - 


’ | paid for. If we can find such a man—and they 
are scarce—we’re good and ready to pay him 
for more than he does. George was married 
about a year ago— married a fine girl, too. 
Used to know her. She wouldn’t stand for 
his not doing his share—not for a minute, 
if she realized it. She’s hundred per cent. ’’ 
“It makes a difference—a lot of differ- 
ence, ’’ his companion answered slowly. 
‘*T’d like to give this position to George, ’’ 


same report on him wherever I go. He’s 
too busy doing the society act. Had another 
young fellow on the string, too. Liked him 
first-rate, but his case was just the opposite. 
Wife’s got him tied to her apron string, 
and you can’t have that. A man’s got to 
give his work the most of his time and the 
big end of his thought if he’s going to make 
it go. And the more he thinks of his wife 
the more he’ll want to think of his work 
for her sake. ’’ 

The other man grunted his assent. 

Letha suddenly felt her ears burning. She 
leaned forward to look out of the window as 
the car passed the high-school building, and 
when she looked furtively over her shoulder a 
few minutes later there was only one occupant 
in the seat behind her and he was buried in 
the evening newspaper. For the remainder of 
her ride she sat deep in thought. 

It was almost seven o’clock when Ralph’s 
step sounded on the front porch. 

‘*T tried to get home early to-night. Honest, 
I did, Lee; but I was detained by something 
quite important,’’ he began the minute he 
was inside the door and stopped with an 
unconscious expression of relief at sight of 
Letha’s face. 

**You must be terribly hungry,’’ she smiled 
up at him. ‘‘Hurry and get ready for dinner, 
and we’ll talk afterwards. I’ve something you 
like extra well.’’ 

‘* All right—good!’’ he assented gayly. 
‘*We’ll talk afterwards. ’’ ; 

‘*My, oh! But home seems good!’’ he 
exclaimed a few minutes later, taking his place 
at the table. 

When they were halfway through dinner the 
doorbell rang with a reverberating burr-r-r. 
Ralph hastened to answer it. 

‘*Not through with your dinner yet?’’ Letha 


| heard Mr. Newton’s big, genial voice asking. 
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“WE SHAN'T LOSE 
YOU, IF THE 
SCHOOLS DO 

LOSE RALPH” 





LETHA SUDDENLY FELT 
HER EARS BURNING 


‘I’m sorry we came so early, but I couldn’t 
wait any longer. How’d you come out? Did 
you see T. J.?’’ 

Ralph laughed as he pulled up chairs. ‘‘I 
haven’t told Letha yet,’’ he admitted, looking 
at her as she entered the living room and held 
out welcoming hands to her guests. ‘‘I was 
afraid of spoiling her dinner.’’ 

She shot him a questioning glance. ‘‘What 
has happened? Is it a secret? Who’s T. J. ?’’ 

‘“T. J. Blodgett, the big boiler man,’’ Ralph 
explained. ‘‘He wants me to quit teaching and 
come over to his plant. ’’ 

‘*Made you an offer, did he?’’ asked Mr. 
Newton. ‘‘I knew he was after you. He’s been 
camping on your trail for a month. He saw me 
the first of January, but he rather thought he 
wanted Wade then. I don’t know what switched 
him over. I told him he could have Wade,’’ 
Mr. Newton added with a least hint of a wink 
at-his wife, ‘‘but I don’t know that I’m so en- 
thusiastic over losing you. Think you’ll go? I 
suppose he’ll make it so much worth your 
while that we can’t keep you.’’ 

Slowly the whole thing was dawning upon 
Letha, and she sat looking at her husband with 
eyes wide with wonder. Mrs. Newton reached 
over and patted her hand. 

‘*We shan’t lose you, if the schools do lose 
Ralph, ’’ she said. 

‘*That’s right!’’ boomed Mr. Newton. 
‘“T. J. asked as much about your wife 
as he did about you, Knowlton. Said 
something about wanting to be sure the 
wife of the man he got wasn’t a ‘netty’ 
—whatever that may be.’’ 

Letha started guiltily. She knew. 

The Newtons rose to go. ‘‘Go on with 
your dinner, folks,’’ Mr. Newton said, 
laying an affectionate hand on Ralph’s 
shoulder. .‘‘We didn’t mean to interrupt. 
This is a ‘big thing for you, Knowlton, 
and a big loss to us. But we mustn’t 
think of that; I consider you the best 
investment the Fairmont schools ever 
made, ”’ 

As Ralph closed the door behind the 
Newtons and waited to switch off the 
porch light, he turned to Letha, who 
stood looking at him with wide eyes and 
parted lips. 

‘*A penny,’’ he said teasingly. 

““T was just thinking,’’ she answered, 
with a blush and a half-ashamed laugh, 
‘*how glad I am I’m not a ‘netty,’ and 
then I thought, ‘Why, you little Phari- 
see!’ But I think the Pharisee has learned 
a lesson that she will remember. ’’ 





experience for you,’’ he said gently. 
bear to think how you must have suffered, 
Betty, and I can ’t begin to tell you: how SOrTY | 
I am for you.’ 

“‘Oh, don’t be sorry for me,’’ she protested. 
‘‘I’m glad I have suffered. I ought to have | 
suffered a great deal more than I did. And I | 
feel as if I should just die when I think how | 
I acted. I thought—I just kept my mind | 


had emphasized. 


‘Well, Betty, I’m not so sure. You’re only | 


| fourteen and had never come in contact with 
duplicity before. And no doubt that scamp was 
very plausible. ’’ 

She raised her eyes quickly. 

‘*He seemed so—scientific,’’ she said ingenu- | 
ously. ‘‘And he seemed to take to Rose just as | 


‘“*T can’t | | dwelling upon the only fault that the other | your hands, we’ll have to postpone all this 


until to-morrow. You’re all done up, child. ’’ 

She complied with touching anxiety. 

‘‘It was worst of all for Rose,’’ she said 
drearily, ‘‘and it was harder on Tommy than 
you might guess; but it’s—different with you. 
\1 feel so mortified, so dreadfully ashamed 
| besides being sorry. I —’ 

‘*Nonsense, Betty,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘You 


on June, else I couldn’t have borne it, and levery’ yone does and to long to help her just for have said that you regretted your mistake, and 


now —’’ 

He smiled kindly. 

‘“*Now June has lost that promise, but—it’s 
still June. You thought you were right, Betty, | 
and you certainly acted unselfishly. You made 
a mistake; your premises were false; but you 
didn’t know it and acted the best you knew 
how. You sinned, or rather did wrong, not 
unconsciously, but wholly for another and with | 
all the zeal and devotion of a martyr; and want 
of judgment is the worst a more severe person | 
than I could accuse you of. For my part, the | 
generous audacity you showed impresses me 
with something of the magnificence of a forlorn 
hope. ’’ 

Tears filled her eyes. She took the words 
wholly as an example of his kindness. 

‘*T ought to have had more sense, ’’ she said, 


| that. He was very particular about the money ; 
but I felt as if he wanted to make sure of our 
never missing, and that he thought we would | 
|not be so likely to if we had hard work to 
scrape it together and had to pay whether we 
came or not.’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘Now that, Betty, is sound psy- 


| chology,’’ he observed. ‘‘If only you could | 


have applied it elsewhere. You know your real 
error was in promising to keep the matter 
secret from everyone. I do think perhaps you 


| that’s all there is to it as far as I’m concerned. 
| Honestly, for myself, I don’t care that.’’ 

‘‘Didn’t it—didn’t it spoil all the pleasure 
you might have had from the school ?’’ 

‘‘Well, Betty, I dare say it did, for the 
moment,’’ he had to admit. ‘‘ But now and for 
always I can honestly say that I don’t care a 
copper except for you.’’ 

‘*And Rose?’’ she said anxiously. 

‘*To tell the truth, Betty, I don’t believe 
Rose requires much sympathy,’’ he said ear- 


should have known better than that. And when | nestly. ‘‘I cannot believe that she’ll take it 


I think what you might have been saved —’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Meadowcroft, that doesn’t count!’’ | 
she cried. ‘‘It doesn’t matter about me. But | 
poor Rose —’’ 


‘*Betty,’’ said Mr. Meadowcroft, ‘‘if you 


| don’t sit back in your chair and stop wringing 





seriously to heart. I have observed Rose very 
| carefully,—in my effort to get some clue to the 


| mystery,—and I doubt extremely whether she 
| has really suffered in the least degree. Have 


you seen her since you went to Millville?’’ 





‘*For just a second, as I came over here.’’ 


‘*Tell me, honestly,’’ said Mr. Meadowcroft, 
‘‘did she seem to have had a great blow ?”’ 

‘*She acted about the same, only—I’m sure 
she’s hiding it in her heart. ’’ 

‘*Don’t think that for one moment,’’ said 
Mr. Meadowcroft. ‘‘Rose is daring, but she 
hasn’t that slow, enduring sort of courage that 
would enable her to bluff in a matter of this 
sort. She doesn’t hide her feelings; if she 
says she doesn’t greatly mind, and acts accord- 
ingly, you can rest assured that she doesn’t.: 
She is, of course, sadly afflicted, but I do 
not see how such a ‘deprivation could be less 
felt than she has felt it since the moment 
you rescued her from what was indeed real 
misery. Her mother has told me more than 
once that Rose has never been so happy in her 
life as she has been continuously since that 
time. No doubt she would be happier still if, 
having known blindness, she could recover her 
sight; nevertheless, I am convinced that Rose 
is and will remain sufficiently content for all 
common and useful purposes. ’’ 

Betty was visibly impressed and relieved. 
She rose to go—a white shadow of her former 
self. 

‘*No, no, sit down while I tell you what I 
went away for and what I did,’’ he urged, 
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‘tand Frank shall take you home in the car- 
riage. You see, I know you will want to tell 
Rose the first thing in the morning. ’’ 

He looked very tired, but his eyes shone 
eagerly. Betty drew a long sigh as she resumed 
her seat. She had not dreamed of ever feeling 
eager herself again, of ever knowing any sen- 
sation, indeed, other than that terrible convic- 
tion of sin. 

‘*T went back to finish something I had 
started at New Year’s,’’ he began. ‘‘ You see 
I didn’t like Rose to be unable to take the full 
course at the high school, and, realizing that 
there must be some method by which the blind 
learn mathematics, I went to a special school 
for the blind to find out. It isn’t difficult at all, 
and I have come back prepared to help her 
make up her algebra for the year and then go 
straight on with the class. I’ll show you the 
apparatus after Herbie gets it unpacked—a 
shallow box that looks like diminutive pigeon- 
holes, and metal counters like the type you 
see in a printing office. You reckon, compute 
and perform all the various operations by 
manipulating the counters in the tiny squares. 
I hope to have Rose ready to take the exami- 
nations with you in June.’’ 

He paused and looked rather inquiringly at 
her. She was terribly seriouS—her face seemed 
irremediably sad. 

‘*T wonder how you would feel about my 
ability to carry it through, Betty?’’ Mr. 
Meadowcroft asked quizzically. ‘‘Should you 
say I might be fairly thorough and successful 
as @ special teacher ?’’ 

The reference hurt the girl, but it helped 
at the same time, for she had to laugh and 
then things seemed easier and more natural. 
They had not laughed together since the new 
year. 

‘*Very thorough,’’ she admitted, ‘‘but very 
good, and lot’ more patient than anyone else 
would be.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll see what I can do. But wait, that 
isn’t all. I found out a lot of other things. It 
seems that there are all sorts of books, includ- 
ing textbooks, printed so that they can be read 
by the ends of the fingers. They used to have 
the letters raised; but now there’s something 
called Braille that consists of a series of little 
pin pricks variously grouped to make up the 
letters of the alphabet. Almost all the school- 
books in use are made in that type, and refer- 
ence books, dictionaries and the like, besides 
general literature. I have engaged a teacher to 
come here for the summer to teach Rose, and 
incidentally you and me, to read that language. 
Tommy can learn, too, if he likes; but as he’ll 
just be getting at his magic again at the time 
Miss Bingham arrives, quite likely he won’t 
feel like sparing the time. Then Rose can 
teach her mother, if Mrs. Harrow wishes. 
I knew you’d want to learn if Rose did; and 
even if I didn’t want to in order to be able 
to help her right through her whole course, 
I think it would be very convenient to be 
able to read in bed wakeful nights without 
making a light.’’ 

Betty’s worn, white face was eloquent with 
the surprise and delight she could not ex- 
press. 

‘*Miss Bingham will come here as soon as 
her duties at the school close. We shall all have 
to help make her stay as much of a holiday 
for her as possible. She’s going to give Rose 
all sorts of other instruction—sewing, knitting 
and the like and help her with her music. ’’ 

Suddenly he smiled warmly. 

‘*Dear me, Betty, she’s expecting a marvel 
in you!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*In Rose, you mean ?”’ 

‘*Not at all. I told her a little about Rose as 
she was a year ago and about her mother’s 
methods, and how you stepped in and suddenly 
put Rose.on her feet and afterwards kept her 
there. I had thought myself that as Tommy 
would put it, it was mighty decent of you; 
but you should have seen her wonder and 
admiration. You’ve got a lot to live up to, 
young lady!’’ 

He rang for the carriage. 

‘*But, Mr. Meadowcroft, didn’t you tell her 
it was all you—that you started it, really ?’’ 
she cried. Praise was the last thing Betty 
Pogany craved. 

‘*Don’t worry but that I took what credit I 
could,’’ he assured her dryly. 

As he bade her good night, he was the more 
impressed by the almost tragic alteration in 
the girl. 

‘*T wish, Betty, there were something I 
could do for you,’’ he said earnestly and rather 
wistfully. ‘‘I wish there were something par- 
ticularly jolly you could do for these last few 
of your holidays that would make you forget 
everything and be a little girl again.’’ 

But he knew that it could not be. 

‘*O Mr. Meadowcroft, I don’t want anything 
more!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m longing to tell Rose, 
and we’ll be so happy looking forward to 
summer. And I’m sure Tommy’ll want to be 
in it, too. I’ll tell him it’s the Latin composi- 
tion class with another teacher, and you on 
the bench with us,’’ she said as lightly as 
she could. 

‘*There’ll be no bench this time,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘We’ll meet in the garden when pos- 
sible, and otherwise up in the billiard room. 
I’m going to turn it into a workshop or studio. ’’ 

The first use that was made of the converted 








billiard room, however, was a social one. A 
few days after their conversation Mr. Meadow- 
croft handed Betty the copy of an invitation 
that he was preparing to send out to Mr. 
Appleton and the members of the fourth-year 
class of the hfgh school. 

Mr. Humphrey Meadowcroft requests the honor 
of your company at 20 West Main Street, South 
Paulding, on Saturday, April 17, at half past three. 
Mr. Thomas Finnemore, assisted by Miss Pogany, 
will give an exhibition of magic, and Miss Harrow 
will play the piano. Supper will be served at half 
past six, and carriages to take the guests home 
will be at the door at nine. 


‘*Can you suggest any changes?’’ he asked 
gravely. 


Overwhelmed by the thought of the happi- | 


ness in store for Tommy and Rose, a sudden 
sense of her own unworthiness swept over 
Betty. 

‘“*T wish you’d put me down as Bouncing 
Bet,’’ she said so savagely that he could not 
help laughing. 

‘*But it wouldn’t be true. It would be an 
out-and-out whopper, ’’ he declared. 

Betty did not smile. 

**T’ll tell you why I’d like you to do it,’’ 
she said seriously. ‘‘It’s like wearing mourn- 
ing—people know you’ve lost friends. I’d like 
to have to go by the name Bouncing Bet as 





se HEN you grow up, Karen, you will 
Wis marry a farmer,’’ says the Danish 
mother to her little daughter. 

‘‘Oh,’’ answers Karen, laughing, ‘‘I shall 
not marry a poor man; I shall either marry 
one who is rich, or be a good aunt.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replies her mother, ‘‘even if you 
marry a rich man, or remain single, you must 
learn not to waste anything. There is the 
young Countess Margaret at the castle. You 
know how careful she is. It was she who 
saved the money to buy the raincoat and 
galoshes for poor little delicate Claus, the son 
of our widowed neighbor. ’’ 

‘*How did she do it?’’ asks Karen. 

‘*She took charge of saving food for one 
month at the castle. It was in the early 
spring, when lettuce was very expensive. 
Now, the lettuce at the castle grows in the 
part of the garden that belongs to the little 
countess. 

‘*One day her father said, ‘There is a new 
salad with this duck; it is good.’ Margaret 
laughed. ‘Yes, father, it is good, and I have 
made ten kroner, and for that reason you 
shall have the same salad very often.’ 

‘*The truth is that the little countess had 
heard of a hotel in Copenhagen where there 
were many Americans and English people 
who demanded lettuce every day, and so she 
had sold all her lettuce for several weeks 
ahead to the keeper of this hotel. She tele- 
phoned to him herself and paid the charges 
out of her earnings. ’’ 

‘*But, then, she was obliged to buy more 
salad for her father,’’ says Karen. 

‘*No; it seems that through the carelessness 
of some one many onions were left in a warm 
shed near the kitchen; and they sprouted; 
the salad that she served her father was only 
these onion shoots and the tender leaves of 
the young dandelion mixed with chive from 


her own garden plot. So you see, Karen, the | 


rich must learn economy, too.’’ 
THE PASTOR’S WIFE 


good Danish mother takes of the eco- 

nomic education of her daughter. Before 
a young woman of any noble family in Den- 
mark marries, she spends, after she is engaged, 
a fixed time in some family, preferably that of 
a pastor. The Lutheran Church is the state 
ehurch of Denmark, and the wives of the 
Lutheran clergymen have a deserved and tra- 
ditional reputation as housekeepers. Their 
houses and gardens are abodes of quiet and 
good order. All Danish gardens, by the way, 
are regarded as parts of the houses and are as | 
carefully looked after. 








long as I live, because I hate it so, and people | true that he had grown several inches since 


would know I was —’’ 


Christmas, and his wrists and ankles were 


‘*Branded? An outward and visible sign ?’’ | more unduly conspicuous; but Tommy never 
he said. ‘‘Well, Betty, I know what you mean, | gavea thought to his clothes. He was perfectly 


and no doubt many of us would welcome the | 


actual practice of sackcloth and ashes. But | 
the past is past, and you have promised to 
forget it; and now, unless you promise to for- | 


happy during the course of his performanee, 
and content to dwell upon it for weeks af- 
terwards, whenever he could get a friend te 


| listen. 
give yourself unconditionally, I’1l countermand 


For out of nine tricks four had worked almost 


this order and call off the party. That would | perfectly, and the others were so interesting 
be hard on Tommy, in the first place, for he’s | to watch that some did not know and others 
quite mad over his part in the programme, one | did not care that they failed to come out just 


trick in particular that consists of making | 


as they were expected to do. The famous feat 


an omelet in a hat—my silk hat, mind you—| of making an omelet in a gentleman’s hat was 
being worth a day’s journey to witness. In the | heartily applauded. The flash of red fire was a 


second place, it would be hard on me, for I got | 
a special dispensation from Tommy’s father, | 

with not a little difficulty, to practice magic | 
for ten days. Lastly, it would be hard on Rose, | 
for she has her pieces at her fingers’ ends, and, 

I understand, a new frock to wear, into the | 
bargain. ’’ 


Betty had a new frock also, a gift from her | 
father, and received so many compliments that | 
her Aunt Sarah would have been shocked and | 
distressed had she heard half of them. After- | 


great surprise, and likewise the garland of 
| flowers that Tommy drew from the hat with a 
| flourish. It must be owned, however, that traces 
of the egg, which was supposed to have been 
| transmuted into the flowers, were visible, and 
that the hat was considerably the worse. But 
| Mr. Meadowcroft did not mind, for he hated to 
wear it anyhow, and he gladly presented it to 
Tommy as a memento of the occasion. And 
Tommy has decided that, when June has come 
and eggs are cheaper and he is free again, he 


wards some of the guests remarked that Tommy | will devote all his leisure to perfecting that 
Finnemore should have had new clothes, for | most attractive feat of the conjurer’s art. 


he was a sight in that outgrown suit. It was 
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MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN from 
1907 to 1918 occupied the post of 
United States Minister to Denmark. 
He is the author of numerous 
books, including volumes of poetry, 
essays and works of fiction. He has 
been decorated by the King of Bel- 
gium, and in 1911 he was awarded 
the Laetare Medal for poetry. 
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meat. The famous American girl of the past 
who ‘‘did not know chicken from turkey’’ has 
ceased to exist; she never existed in Denmark: 

If the Danish girls had not been brought up 
in that way they would almost starve to-day, 
when the embargo of the Allies has cut off 
their food supply. Russia formerly sent neces- 
sary fertilizer for the intensively cultivated soil 
of Denmark; England supplied coal; Iceland, 
wool; the United States, fodder for the cattle, 
erude petroleum for industry and illumination, 
and other necessary things. Now all is changed ; 


| Denmark is thrown upon her own resources. 
HAT is the point of view which every | 





To return to the Danish gardens. In her 
garden Karen will have a place for flowers. 
No matter how necessary it is to have cabbages 
and peas, grandmother and grandfather must 
have nosegays on their birthdays, and there 
must be flowers on the table on all the other 
birthdays in the family. Gloire de Dijon roses 
climb on the wall until the first frost comes; 
then there are the lovely birch sprays in the 
early spring—and even more precious than our 
arbutus are the anemones. ‘The German system 
of economics makes little account of the beau- 
tiful. When there are potatoes on a small Saxon 
| farm, the owner is so ‘‘efficient’’ that he will 


When the beautiful Miss de Richelieu was to | have no rival flower. It is different with the 
be married to a great landowner, she went| French and the Danes. The Danes make the 


according to custom to a prastegaard for | 


domestic instruction. At home, in her father’s 





most of their flowers. You cannot imagine how 





city and country houses, there were retinues of | the Danish gardeners make of it. 


servants, and everything was on a most luxu- 
rious seale. That would not do at all; she must 


learn to practice real economy. The gayeties of 


Copenhagen knew her no more, and until near 
the time of her wedding the young woman of 
fashion studied assiduously all the arts of the 


WAR-TIME TEA AND COFFEE 


AREN, who knows not sundaes and 
the other delectable compounds from 
the soda-water fountains, drinks tea, or 


household that the pastor’s wife could teach | used to, as frequently as the girls in England 
her. She learned not only the best method of | do. But to-day tea costs at least four dollars a 
cooking fish, fowl and vegetables but also the | pound in Denmark, and in Sweden fifteen | who puts out a bunch of wheat or oats or rye 
tests by which she could tell the best kinds of | dollars a pound! In Queen Anne’s days a/|or barley does so not only to show that even 





THE END. 


HOW THE DANISH — 


guinea for a pound of bohea was not unrea- 
sonable in the society of hoops and perukes; 
but in Denmark, where in many places a 
guinea a month means the difference between 
comfort and poverty, the situation is very 
different. 

Once I saw Karen collecting raspberry 
leaves. ‘‘Why ?’’ I asked. 

She seemed surprised. ‘‘To dry them, of 
course,’’ she said, ‘‘and to make the tea last 
longer. ’’ 

Perhaps coffee is even dearer to the Danes 
than tea. But just now Karen and her parents 
must depend on the raspberry leaves and 
chicory and roasted beans, for coffee is even 
searcer in Denmark than tea. Germany, 
knowing how much the Swedish farmer loves 
coffee, offered some time ago to show good 
will by supplying him with quantities of 
the fragrant bean; but for the moment the 
Danes are obliged to do without coffee. 


THE KAERHAVE SCHOOL 


ET us consider Karen’s lessons in cook- 
i ing. It is possible to be poor in Den- 
mark without any feeling of shame, or 
without any sense of inferiority. The small 
farmer, with perhaps fifteen acres of land, 
manages to send his young daughter to a 
school like Kaerhave, for the tuition there is 
absurdly low. She can take a very short 
course or a very long one at that school, 
and there she learns all about the nutritive 
qualities of food and how to make the most 
of them. 

You will find old women at Kaerhave learn- 
ing to make their hens healthier. There Karen 
makes notes on the use of greens to eke out a 
very small piece of fresh meat. She goes into 
the fields with instructors and learns to choose 
the greens; she becomes expert in recognizing 
edible funguses and mushrooms. The range of 
vegetables in Denmark is much less than it is 
here. Celery, pumpkin, corn, sweet potatoes 
are unknown to her. So, too, are peaches, 
clams, soft-shell crabs, terrapin and a dozen 
other American delicacies. She cannot even 
think of paying one and a half dollars for ten 
oysters. That amount of money would keep 
her and her parents in food for a week. White 
bread Karen scarcely knows; brown bread 
forms the greater part of her daily diet. 

Karen and her brothers hate flies and rats. 
One of the means by which food is conserved is 
to exterminate the noxious creatures. Karen’s 
brothers get a reward in money from the 
Danish government for each rat they kill. The 
loss of food in our country through the depre- 
datien of mice and rats is, as the Agricultural 
Department has testified, enormous. We are 
beginning to learn how valuable children can 
be in reducing the terror of the fly pest. A fly 
escapes death in Denmark only when he 
appears on the tablecloth during the Christmas 


| Eve supper. Then he is spared. 


The Danish children in the country would 
be grief-stricken if no provision for the birds 
were made in winter. Certain birds do damage 
to the crops, it is true, and the crow has many 
enemies among the children ; but every girl and 
every boy in Denmark know that birds must 
be cherished because they are the most deadly 
enemies of the insect plague. The Danish girl 
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the birds should be made glad at the holy 
season of Christmas but also to preserve the 
feathered defenders of her garden and her fruit 
tree. In our country the loss of fruit from 
insects is put at forty million dollars a year; 
proportionately, the loss in Denmark is infi- 
nitely less, for there each unit of the popula- 
tion persistently makes war on insects. Every 
girl does her ‘‘bit’’ effectively because she does 
it almost unconsciously as part of her daily life 
from her earliest childhood. 

Karen may know little chemistry, and yet 
she knows how to try the quality of the soil of 
her garden with blue litmus paper, or by some 
other test, if she suspects there is acidity, and 
she has been taught how to correct that defect. 
She is quick to remedy her ignorance; if the 
crops in her vegetable garden -are unsatisfac- 
tory, she will find the reason for their failure. 

She no longer has to worry about her hens, 
for the food embargo has made such a shortage 
of grain in Denmark that she has had to kill 
nearly all of them. On the smaller places the 
dogs have gone, too, and the great Danes that 
ate much food died long ago. 


SMORBROD 


HE Danish farmer, although very eco- 
nomical, eats heavily while at work on the 
soil, but the women in the country always 


know how to give him the most nutritious food 


with the least waste. They make flesh meat go 
a long way by putting other things with it. A 
thin slice of cold pork, with a smaller slice of 
cucumber pickle, put on a larger slice of black 
bread, is a way of saving meat; or they serve 
an equally thin cut of beef with a curl of raw 
horse-radish upon it. That way of using up 
odds and ends and making the most of them is 
very effective, and every girl has at least fifty- 
five different combinations for making this 
smorbrod. 

Karen will arrange her varieties of smorbrod 
so that they look like a bouquet. You will see 
a ruby dab of herring and beetroot ornamented 
with a bit of hard-boiled egg; it glows beside 
the pink of dried salmon, on which reposes a 
slice of lemon, relieved by a bit of veal gar- 
nished with split prunes. 

To cut beef or veal or ham, to be eaten by 
itself in large slices, would seem like criminal 
waste to Karen. If she gives you fish, she knows 
how to make it go further by making it intoa 
pudding. She often serves fritters of parsnip 
before fish, with the same purpose that the 
frugal English schoolmaster had who filled the 
stomachs of his hungry pupils with Yorkshire 
pudding as a prelude to the roast beef. So, too, 
the careful French housewife uses her ‘‘left- 
overs’’ for entrées in order to save the princi- 
pal dish. The luxuries of joints of beef and of 
large fishes served with appetizing sauces, and 
with no buffer between your appetite and the 
precious food, fill Karen and her mother with 
horror. And—let us whisper this—if, in the 
present dearth, a healthy horse is killed, she 
will no more object to using his flesh for soup 
than she would to boilinga hare! 

We do not eat sweet soups here in the United 
States; but Karen can make many of them. 
They are cheap when berries are in season, 
and she thus uses the overripe fruits that she 
cannot preserve. Sugar she cannot afford at 
present; maple sugar she has never known; 
therefore, she sweetens her chicory or raspberry 
beverages with honey. From childhood Karen 
has been taught to have no dislikes in the 
matter of food. She would look in astonishment 
at any person who rejected good food, except 
perhaps dangerous foreign things that she had 
never seen before! She might be suspicious of 
corn and corn meal; and the large white pota- 
toes that we like to roast she would regard as 
only fit for the pigs; she knows only the small 
ones that are served, sweetened, with meat. 
She uses cheese as a substitute for flesh meat, 
and she would feel that she had committed a 
sin if she threw away skimmed milk. All 
forms of milk left from the butter making are 
eaten. Her favorite desert, used everywhere in 
Denmark before the war, was sour milk flavored 
with brown sugar; now honey is used instead 
of the sugar. 


USING THE HAY BOX 


f q AREN dries everything that can be dried 
for the winter—funguses, apples, pears 
and herbs. She knows how to preserve 

dandelions and other greens in salt for the 

winter. Karen’s mother would feel that she had 
neglected her duty if she had not taught her 
daughter to use a ‘thay box,’’ which, known 
in Denmark ever since the memory of man 





runneth, is nothing more or less than a fireless 
cooker. A farmer’s house without a ‘thay box’? | 
would imply a shiftless wife or daughter. 

In the opinion of Karen, to waste fuel would | 
be as wrong as to let the cattle graze at liberty | 
in a field. The cattle must be tethered so that 
they can get only a certain amount of grass 
within a given space. Her methods of using 
and conserving cowpeas and beans of various 
kinds are admirable. 

Because she never wasted anything when 
food was fairly plentiful, she does not now have 
to learn to conserve food. There is no need to 
ask her to save, in pamphlets and printed 
appeals ; she saves as naturally as she breathes. 





| the basket from the twig of 







DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


* OME on, John! I want to fell 

C that pine this morning. I’ve got 

the axes and the wedges. You 

bring the saw and the lunch, ’’ Hugh Pat- 
ton called to his son from the woodpile. 

John sat on the back steps rubbing and 
oiling his old Colt revolver. The piece 
was badly freckled with rust, and the stock 
band and mountings were yellow and 
brassy where the.silver wash had worn off. 

From the powderhorn on the step beside 
him John measured out a small charge of 
powder, poured it into one chamber of the 
cylinder, crumpled up a piece of paper for:a 
wad, set a bullet on the paper, and then, with 
the lever ramrod attached to the barrel, shoved 
the bullet home. 

It took longer to load the old weapon than it 
did to charge a muzzle-loader shotgun. John 
had run a handful of bullets, but he had only 
two chambers loaded when his father called 
again, this time rather impatiently: 

‘*Come, come, John! Put that old rattletrap 
away and come on. It’ll be boiling hot before 
we get that tree down if we don’t start soon. ’’ 

Slipping the revolver into the side pocket of 
his homespun jacket, John brought the cross- 
cut saw from the back room, picked up the 





basket of luncheon, and followed his father up | 
the creek through the west field. John, a strong | 


and sturdy boy of seventeen years, was a good 
worker when his father got him on a job; but 
he cared much more for hunting and fishing 
than he did for splitting rails or felling pine 
trees. . 

At last they came to the big pine tree that 
stood in a little glade on a knoll a short way 
back from the creek. The pine tree, which Mr. 
Patton intended to cut up into fencing, rose 
tall and straight from the edge of a patch of 
brush. A good-sized white oak stood southeast 
of it, and on the other side a thicket of manza- 
nitas crowded up within a rod or two of it. 
Beyond the pine, to the north, a thick growth 
of poison oaks with a few chamiso shrubs 
almost hid the fallen, rotting hull of a black 
oak. Only the twisted gray roots that stretched 
up among the thick green vines and shrubs told 
of its presence there. 

Mr. Patton glanced round the place. An aisle 
stretching southward from the pine between 
the thicket and the white oak was clearly the 
only open space in which the tree could fall. 

Taking off his jacket, John hung it on 
a dry stub that stuck out above his head . 
on the white oak. He set the basket down 
at the foot of the tree, but, catching sight 
of a thin line of ants straggling away 
from its roots, decided to 
find a safer place for the 
luncheon of bread and meat 
and honey. At last he hung 











a sapling oak that leaned 
from under the overhang- 
ing branches of the larger 
tree. 

For a time the Pattons’ 
axes rang out sharp and 
clear, and the big white 
chips flew until they lit- 
tered the hard, dry ground 
half round the tree. The 
wide notch across the face 
of the trunk grew deeper 
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HE AT LAST 
HOOKED THE 
CLOTH BY THE 
TOP END AND 
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ee 
and deeper until the axes reached the 
apex of the angle that their thin blades 
had been steadily drawing. 

‘*We must be past the middle now,’’ 
John remarked, stopping to wipe the 
sweat from his hot face. His father sighted 
across the cut. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘it’ll have to go two inches 
deeper, at least. ’’ 

After a few more strokes with the axe, they 
took the crosscut saw and sawed in on the 
back side three inches or more above the cut 
in front. Mr. Patton had made his calculations 
carefully, and, barring a gust of wind, the 
tree would fall straight down. the path be- 
tween the manzanitas and the oak. 

‘*Now for the wedges!’’ he cried, glancing 
anxiously up at the heavy lower limbs on the 
back side. 

The day had been calm, with scarcely a 
breath of air stirring. But now, even as Mr. 
Patton swung back the axe to drive in the 
wedges, there came a whispering from the top 
of the tree, then suddenly a loud popping and 
snapping at the cut. Father and son sprang 
back on either side. A sudden gust swayed the 
tree, which creaked and groaned threateningly. 

‘‘She’s going!’’ Mr. Patton cried. 

‘*Yes,’’ John answered, ‘‘and she’s going 
the wrong way, too.’’ 

The breeze freshened, and with a long, rush- 
ing sound the tree fell backward across the 
prostrate black oak. It crushed the dead tree 
flat, and whipped down the vines and shrubs 
about the roots of the old log. 

The rattling tattoo of the pine branches on 
the dry log almost drowned out the startled 
woof! woof! that came from somewhere under 
the roots of the old oak. As they listened the 
two men looked at each other, and without a 
word each stooped for his axe. The mass of 
leaves and boughs round the fallen log stirred 
and rustled. Then presently the pine boughs 
parted, and the head and shoulders of a brown 
bear were thrust out. 

The creature stared at the two men for a 
long minute before she trotted out into full 
view. A funny, roly-poly, brown cub flanked 
either side of the dam. With a fearless swing 
the mother bear started down across the swale, 
glancing back every now and then at the 
despoilers of her lair. 

John laughed as he watched the two fat, 
woolly little cubs straining their clumsy legs 
to keep up with their mother. The creatures 
kept on until they reached the brush. Then 
the mother bear unexpectedly turned and, with 
her head wagging from side to side, came lum- 
bering back across the swale. 

‘* What is she up to now?’’ Mr. Patton 
exclaimed curiously. 

‘*T believe she is coming for us,’’ said John 
as he watched the big beast making straight 
for them where they stood on the knoll. 

**Guess not,’’ said his father; ‘‘there’s never 
any fight in a she-bear if you let her and her 
cubs alone. ’’ 

But the bear did not swerve from her course. 

‘“*Come on!’’ cried John, running toward 
the white oak. ‘‘She doesn’t seem to like it 
because we broke up her nest.’’ 

Remembering his revolver, John snatched 
down his jacket and 
flung it over his shoul- 
der before he swung 
himself up on the dry 
oak stub. He climbed 
up into the forks and 
dropped the coat across 
the crotch in front of 
him. Glancing down, he 
saw his father strug- 
gling upward, with the 
bear close at his heels. 








John flung his left arm round the bole in 
front of him and, reaching down, seized his 
father by the belt and dragged him toa standing 
position on the limb. As he did so the bear 
struck at the feet dangling above her head. 

‘*A close call that!’’ the father panted as he 
climbed into the forks beside John. ‘‘She tore 
the sole off my boot as it was.’’ 

But John did not hear; he was busy trying 
to regain his coat. In leaning down to help his 
father he had brushed his coat from the fork. 
Fortunately, it had caught on a dry stub over 
the bear’s head. The creature, clasping the tree 
with sinewy arms, was making frantic efforts 
to reach it. 

Leaning outward, John swept his arm down 
toward it, but the bear was ahead of him. With 
a vicious slap she sent the jacket flying to the 
ground. Then, sliding down the tree again, she 
sniffed at the coat inquisitively ; at last, with a 
hoarse growl, she seized it in her teeth, and 
began tearing it into shreds. Oddly enough, 
the revolver still held in the pocket, although 
the jacket was soon in tatters. 

After a minute the basket of luncheon caught 
her eye and, rearing up, she tore it from the 
sapling. 

‘* That ought to satisfy her,’’ Mr. Patton 
said softly to John, as they watched her 
devouring the bread and meat and honey. 

Eager to recover his revolver, John hitched 
himself out on the limb until he was directly 
above the coat. Then with a thrill of hope he 
remembered that he had brought his fishline 
with him, for he had intended to try his luck 
at the creek during the noon hour.. Taking the 
hook from his hatband, where he carried it, 
he tied it on, split a bullet and pressed it 
round the line for a sinker, and then lowered 
his little grapnel. 

The bear was still busy with the luncheon, 
and the boy had time to proceed cautiously. 
He paid out the line until the hook dangled 
just above the ground. He knew that if he 
caught the cloth by the lower end, the pistol 
would slide out of the pocket. Swinging the 
weight gently round and round, he at last 
hooked the cloth by the top end and began to 
draw up the line. 

When he had the revolver halfway up, he 
breathed freer. But just when he thought that 
he had achieved his purpose, the bear caught 
sight of the bundle whirling slowly round over 
her head. She glared up at John, and, dropping 
the luncheon basket, reared up and struck the 
pistol a savage blow that sent it spinning to 
the ground. 

Keeping her eye on John, she started for the 
tree again. Now the boy wished that he had 
left the pistol alone; if the bear had not been 
reminded of the objects of her wrath, she might, 
after eating the luncheon, have gone back to 
her cubs. 

She had soon gained a perch on the stub; 
from there she drew herself up into the crotch 
of the tree. 

**Look out, John!’’ Mr. Patton called anx- 
iously. ‘‘She’ll get you if she can.’’ 

As the bear crept toward him, John hitched 
himself farther and farther out on the big 
branch. A chill swept over him as he stared 
into the creature’s small, fiercely bright eyes. 

‘*Look out!’’ his father called again. ‘‘She’ll 
try to shake you off.’’ 

John looked down. It would not be so very 
far to fall; nevertheless, he did not care to be 
shaken down like a ripe apple. If he could 
swing to another branch, he might get away 
from the animal for a few minutes at least. 
Glancing round, he spied near by on his right 
a higher branch that was bent down; if he 
could reach it, the bear would have to go back 
and climb to the higher forks before she could 
get at him again. 

Turning back toward the bear, he suddenly 
shouted and screamed at her, and flung his hat 
full in her face. She caught the hat with her 
long, horny claws, and while she worried it 
John found a minute’s respite. 

By swaying his body back and forth he 
swung the branch so far to the right that he 
could touch the higher limb with his finger 
tips. Again over to the left he swung, and 
back again. This time his fingers clutched the 
higher branch for an instant, but slipped off. 

The bear had dropped the hat and was 
moving forward again. Once more John swung 
the branch to the left; its return trip seemed 
interminably slow. As it neared the other 
branch, John shot out his hand and seized his 
prize in a firm grasp. Just as the bear struck a 
sweeping blow at him, he swung clear of her. 

For an instant he hung by one hand with the 
bear gazing blankly at him across the interven- 
ing space. Then he slowly drew himself up 
until he got his left hand over the branch. 

Crack! went the branch. John’s heart sank. 
With a desperate effort he tried to swing him- 
self over to another limb that hung down 
toward him at his right, but he was too late. 
With a resounding snap the limb broke, and 
down he crashed to the ground. 

For an instant he lay half-stunned. Then, 
when he tried to get up, something was wrong 
with his leg: it was bent under him, and pained 
terribly when he tried to move it. Lying back 
he stared up at the bear, which had made her 
way back to the fork of the tree and was pre- 
paring to slide down to the ground. 

John wondered in how many minutes she 
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would be serving him as she had served his | 


hat and coat. When her hind foot touched the 
stub she stood on it a minute and glanced down 
at John. A scrap of the coat fluttering on the 
end of the stub reminded him of the revolver. 

He turned his head and saw the weapon 
lying not two feet from his hand. He rolled 


Cy C.AStephens 


Ri ] ‘ees evident ill will of the Colombians 
troubled Curtis. As for Otis, he took a 
very gloomy view of the incident. 

‘*Those fellows hate us,’’ he said to his com- 
panions. ‘‘If we settle here, they’Ill try to break 
us up.’”’ 

‘‘Not after our government takes posses- 
sion,’’ Curtis replied. 


‘*Perhaps that won’t happen at all. That | 


captain you tell about may have been misin- 
formed. ’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ Curtis admitted. ‘‘ But somehow 
I believe that we shall see our flag flying over 
these islands within a year.’’ 


‘* Humph!’”’ Otis exclaimed; but although | 


he tried not to show it, Curtis’s hopefulness 
had cheered him considerably. 

Curtis had planned to devote the month for 
which they had hired the Amigo to a thorough 


‘other side and proposed to §& 


himself heavily over, grasped the revolver, 


His chances seemed so small that he dreaded 


pulled back the hammer and turned the cylin- | to fire the first shot. Raising the pistol, he held 


der until the loaded chambers came into place. 


it on the little crease behind her shoulder; but 


When he turned again the bear had almost | at the moment he fired she dropped her fore- 
reached the ground. Her body made a broad | leg, and the ball struck the shoulder blade. 


target, too broad to take any chances with. 
The first bullet must reach her vitals. 


Isthmus. He wished to cross 
over and see what was on the 





BeCharlesi.4 


The wound served only to infuriate her. 


and, turning with open mouth, charged upon 
the boy. A bounding brown mass, two rows of 
white teeth, a red mouth, fiery eyes, ears laid 
flat, John saw as he raised the pistol and drew 
the, bead down between the open jaws. 
Through the smoke he saw the bear flop down 


With a savage roar she dropped to the ground | on her side. The shot had broken her neck. 


AHEAD OF THE FLAG 






Wok. wax ; and he now remembered that 


he had read of a valuable secre- 


L 








the others that they make the 
trip the next day. Sam assented readily, but 
Otis, who was pretty much tired out by the 


| day’s tramp, preferred to stay on the sloop. 





exploration of the islands. He had visions of | 


a big ranch given over to stock raising, and a 
small steamer of their own plying , 
between the Galapagos and Pan- 
ama. 

They did not dare to leave the 
sloop the next day, however, for 
fear that the disgruntled Colom- 
bians should return in their ab- 
sence. Of course the skipper and 
his sons would have been on hand 
to protect the sloop, but Curtis 
and Sam had never implicitly 
trusted the old Panama fisher- 
man; indeed, they had not paid 
him in advance for the trip lest 
he should in some way evade his 
contract. 

When the day passed without 
incident, however, the boys judged 
that danger from the Colombians 
was past So the next morning 
they made an early start. Otis 
was feeling much better in body 
and in spirits. 

Following one of the side trails 
that led from the tortoise path, 
they passed between two peaks 
and, after a long walk, emerged 
into a broad, open valley beyond 
them. That was the best tract of 
land they had seen thus far. The 
soil seemed dark and fertile, and 
the timber that bordered the vale 
was of good size. 

While the boys were sitting in 
the shade to rest for a moment, 
they caught sight of a considerable 
pack of wild dogs moving restlessly round a 
clump of trees about half a mile away. 

‘*Maybe they’ve cornered another tortoise 
down there,’’ Sam said. ‘‘Let’s see how near 
we can get to them.’’ 

Sheltering their advance, here by a tree, there 
by a tuft of tall grass, they approached within 
a hundred yards of the dogs before the creatures 
became aware of them. As the pack took to its 
heels, Sam sent a charge of shot after them 
from the shotgun. 

The report produced a startling result. In- 
stantly from bushes and tall grass under the 
trees a herd of eighty or a hundred wild cattle 
sprang to their feet and went galloping away 
up the hillside. There were cows, and a mob of 
calves that bawled plaintively as they strove 
to keep pace, and, bringing up the rear, there 
were several big, lumbering bulls. 

‘*How’s that for a herd!’’ Sam cried. 

‘*They’re fine animals!’’ Curtis exclaimed. 
**See how their hides shine in the sun!’’ 

Several of the cattle were almost wholly 
white, others were dark red, and many were 
of mixed colors. While the young explorers 
watched, the fleeing herd gained the cover of 
the forest on the other side of the vale. 

‘*Wonder why that pack of dogs was hanging 
round the herd ?’’ Sam asked at last. 

‘*Guess they were waiting for a.chance to 
pull down a calf,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘Didn’t you 
see how the bulls kept in the rear as they ran 
off? They didn’t leave the calves behind. ’’ 

‘*There may be other herds besides this one, ’’ 
Otis remarked. 

‘*Most likely, ’’ Curtis said. ‘There are prob- 
ably a great many of these upland valleys 
among the mountains. ’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when they got 
back to the sloop. From the high ground that 
- they had reached that day Curtis had seen the 
sea on the western side of the island, which 
consists of two broad, mountainous portions, 
connected by a narrower neck of low land, 
designated on the Admiralty chart as Perry’s 





Early the next morning, after taking their 
bearings from the chart, in accord with a pocket 
compass, Curtis and Sam set out. They found 
no well-trodden tortoise paths, and for the first 
two or three miles the walking was miserably 
bad. Their route lay through thick scrub, grass 
and tangled creepers covering beds of sharp 
stones; mosquitoes were troublesome, and for 
the first time they found their legs beset by 
jiggers and leeches. Several times they were 
on the point of turning back. At last they came 
upon the spoor of cattle and followed a winding 
path that finally brought them to a small pond. 

From this pond onward they were able to 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


tion, called ambergris, that is some- 
times found in the bodies of whales, 
and that was said to be worth two or three 
hundred dollars a pound for use in making 
perfumes. The idea took such hold on his fancy 
that he finally shook Sam, who was snoring on 
his mattress a few feet away. 

‘*Sam, ’’ he whispered, ‘‘I do believe that was 
ambergris those dogs were gnawing. We must 
go back and get it before the dogs eat it up.’’ 

**Not I!’’ groaned Sam. 

‘*But we must,’’ Curtis insisted. ‘‘I’m now 
quite sure that was ambergris.’’ 

**T wouldn’t go back across that isthmus for 
a thousand dollars!’’ Sam muttered sleepily. 

‘*But if that was ambergris, it may be worth 
more than a thousand dollars,’’ Curtis urged. 

‘*You can go, then. I won’t,’’ said Sam, 
and, turning over, promptly fell asleep again. 
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la good number of crawfish. Sam also shot a 
| swordfish, a shark and several flamingoes. 


A breeze from the east enabled the Amigo to 
leave Tagus Cove early on the third morning, 
and, continuing their voyage, they sailed round 


| the northerly point of Albemarle Island, doub- 


ling Cape Berkeley, where the hills inland 
resembled a group of huge, rounded haycocks. 

They had now completely circumnavigated 
Albemarle Island. As the wind had shifted, 
Curtis proposed that they should head for In- 
defatigable Island, the mountains of which were 
in view to the southeast beyond James Island. 

For some reason the three Panamans did not 
wish to go, but kept urging the boys to return 
to Navy Bay. Perhaps they were thinking of 
the sinister stories current about the misfor- 
| tunes that befall mariners who land on Inde- 
fatigable Island. Curtis insisted that they should 
keep to their agreement with him, and the 
Panamans somewhat unwillingly acquiesced. 

About sunset the sloop put into 
Conway Bay —one of the few 
anchorages on Indefatigable. Be- 
cause it was so late they did not 
land that night. 

Early the next morning they 
went ashore, taking Diego Ram- 
irez with them. Old Capt. Ramirez 
had been in such a bad humor for 
several days that Curtis feared he 
and his boys might put to sea when 
the explorers were away. For that 
reason Curtis had induced Diego 
to join them on their trip ashore. 

Indefatigable Island justified its 
name from the moment they set 
footashore. After they had climbed 
the craggy, black ledge that formed 
the coast, they walked inland for 
several miles over a desert of sharp 
stones, sparsely overgrown with 
thorny scrub and cactuses. Here 
and there were tortoise paths. 
They followed one of them over 
rough, ascending ground to a 
spring that was nearly dry, at the 
foot of three dome-shaped hills six 
or seven miles from the sea. Here 
were a few stunted trees, chiefly 
algarobas. 

So great was the heat, they 
were glad to take refuge in such 
shade as the trees near the 








SAM FIRED BOTH BARRELS OF THE SHOTGUN AMONG THEM 


follow the bed of a watercourse, and after an 
arduous tramp of three hours came out upon 
a bay of considerable size with many coves 
branching from it. Across the channel, which 
was four or five miles wide, rose the lofty peaks 
of another large island, called Narborough 
Island on the Admiralty chart. 

As they stood viewing the fine, bold scenery, 
sounds of animals snarling and fighting came 
to their ears, apparently from just round a rocky 
point a few hundred yards away. Making their 
way to the place, the boys beheld a pack of fifty 
or more dogs, or wolves, quarreling over some 
huge bones that lay scattered along the beach. 

‘*Must be the bones of a whale that has come 
ashore,’’ Curtis said. ‘‘No land animal has 
bones like that. ’’ 

They approached a little nearer, until the 
dogs saw them and began to growl. Sam fired 
both barrels of the shotgun among them, at 
which most of the pack ran off along the shore. 
Some of the beasts, which had dragged smaller 
bones among the scrub behind the beach, kept 
on at their feast. Sam fired again at three or 
four of the curs that were a little way off in 
the high grass, and knocked over two of them. 

Picking up a club, Curtis started to put the 
wounded animals out of their misery, but they 
escaped, howling, into the jungle. He barely 
noticed at the time that they had been gnaw- 
ing a rounded, yellow mass as large as a bucket, 
which he at first supposed to be a mass of fat 
from the whale. He gave it a kick, and remem- 
bered, later, that it was hard and firm. 

They had a hard, wearisome journey back 
across the isthmus to the Amigo. Curtis was 
so greatly fatigued that he slept badly that 
night. Once toward morning, as he lay with 
the experiences of the day before crowding into 
his mind, he remembered that mass of hard- 
ened fat which he had seen the dogs gnawing 
in the scrub; then it came to him that it had 
felt very solid when he kicked it aside. 

‘*Was that merely fat?’’ he thought. 

It was more like a lump of yellowish-gray 


In the morning Curtis brought up the subject 
again and found that Sam, awake and refreshed, 
was quite a different fellow from Sam, tired 
and sleepy. He listened to Curtis’s conjectures 
with interest. 

‘*Maybe it was ambergris!’’ he exclaimed. 

On reflection both thought it best to sail round 
to the other side of the island in the Amigo, 
instead of making another trip across Perry’s 
Isthmus. 

The wind was favorable that morning, and 
as soon as breakfast was over they weighed 
anchor. They made good progress for a time, 
but a little while after they had passed James 
Island, which lies to the east of Albemarle, 
the breeze failed, and they lay becalmed all day 
with Indefatigable Island on their port quarter. 

**T mean thoroughly to explore that island, ’’ 
Curtis said. ‘‘They say no one ever has. It is 
a big island. See those fine mountains! The 
chart says there is a good harbor on the north- 
west coast. We must find it later on and make 
a trip inland.’’ 

Not until the afternoon of the following day 
did they reach the cove where they had seen 
the wild dogs and the bones of the whale. They 
found the lump of what Curtis had supposed 
was whale fat somewhat reduced in size, but 
there still remained a lump as large as a three- 
quart measure, which they carried aboard the 
sloop. Whether it was really ambergris or not, 
none of the boys could say, but all three were 
inclined to be doubtful, largely on account of 
the bad odor it emitted. 

In faet, they were much inclined to pitch it 
overboard and be rid of it; but at last they 
washed it off, wrapped it in an old sack and 
stowed it away in an empty locker below. 

Meanwhile the wind had shifted to the south 
with indications of rain, and the Amigo held 
on up the west coast of Albemarle and, enter- 
ing the narrow channel between that and 
Narborough Island, put into Tagus Cove, a 
well-sheltered harbor. The Amigo was there 
two days, during which time the boys took 





spring afforded. As they sat there 
resting, Sam noticed another tree 
a little farther away. It had larger 
| leaves and more widespreading branches. He 
went to examine it, and then called to the others. 

‘“‘This is a dandy tree,’’ he said. ‘*It’s full 
of fruit as big as pears—bright yellow. Look 
as if they were good to eat.’’ 

**Don’t eat them!’’ Curtis cried. ‘‘ They may 
be poison. ’’ 

Sam was picking the fruit, and presently he 
bit one. ‘‘Not bad,’’ he remarked. ‘‘But it 
does have a queer taste. I wouldn’t dare swal- 
low it.’’ 

The fruit had a tough outer rind of a vivid, 
bright-yellow color; inside, the pulp was juicy 
and sweetish. The boys were wholly unable to 
identify it. 

Curtis and Sam wished to see what lay 
| behind the hills above the spring; and pres- 
lently they went on, leaving Otis and Diego 
| resting in the shade. A stiff climb through a 
| sparse growth of forest brought them to the 
| summit of the midmost hill, from which they 
could see Conway Bay lying at their feet. They 
could make out the sloop at anchor, and in 
the distance loomed up the mountains of 
James Island. 

But it was the valley on the other side of 
the hills to which their attention was chiefly 
directed. Apparently this valley was two or 
| three miles wide, and looked green, as if more 
| rain had fallen there than along the coast. At 
one place in the sink of the valley, they thought 
they distinguished the gleam of water. 

‘**T believe there’s a pond down there,’’ Sam 
said. ‘‘And what do you make of those dark- 
green patches round it?’’ 

‘*Look like orange groves,’’ said Curtis. 

‘*T guess that’s too good to be true of this 
island,’’ Sam replied, as he stood looking 
toward the valley. ‘‘Still we don’t know for 
certain. Curt, we must go down there.’’ 

‘*It’s a little late in the day for so long a 
trip,’’ Curtis remarked. 

** But we may not come up here again, ’’ Sam 
said. ‘‘Come on, let’s see what’s there. ’’ 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LUCY STONE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O cold-ecream cosmetic will keep away 
wrinkles so successfully as the milk of 
human kindness. 


HAT was a wise old rural philosopher 
who called worry ‘‘ interest on trouble, 
paid in advance. ’’ 


OW gloriously the American people are 
learning to give! The goal of the appeal 
for the second Red Cross war fund in the early 
summer was $100,000,000. Up to August 1 the 
contributions had reached $176,528,158, and 
were still coming in. 
T is hard to keep track of the new flags. A 
ship that entered ‘‘an Atlantic port’’ the 
other day bore a flag that no one there had 
ever seen before —a flag of red and yellow, 
with the red predominating. It proved to be 
the flag of the new republic of Finland. 
N Denmark and Sweden they are using 
peat fibre to make textile goods. The ‘‘peat 
wool’’ is made into matting, carpets, soles for 
footwear and other things. In some cases ani- 
mal hair is mixed with it. By mixing in from 
thirty to forty per cent of wool, they make a 
cloth of excellent quality and a thread stronger 
than that ‘made of wool alone. 
OTHING more amazing has come to light 
in the training of our troops than the fact 
that many of them are being instructed in 
trap shooting, with shotguns, not for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘potting’’ Germans on the wing, but to 
make them skillful enough to stop an oncoming 
hand grenade in the air, and so either to divert 
it or to explode it outside the trench. 


He that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool. > 
- Avoid him. 


He that knows not and knows that he 
knows not, is docile. 
Teach him. 
He that knows and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep. 
Waken him. 


He that knows and knows that he 
knows, is a leader. 
Follow him. 


RESSURE on Washington and the need 
of more trained workers in the hospitals 
and canteens of France have led the War 
Department to modify its ruling that no pass- 
ports should be given to women who have 
relatives in service overseas. Henceforth sisters 
of soldiers—but not wives or mothers—may 
go abroad in the service of the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., or allied organizations; but if 
they make any effort to see their relatives 
there, or marry, they will at once be sent 
back to this country. 
HE Kaiser is due before long to see a 
great light, for the Ordnance Department 
has announced that it has perfected a new 
aéroplane flare that gives a light equal to that 
of four hundred thousand candles. It is sup- 
ported by a parachute of the finest silk. When 
it is released, the friction of the air operates 
the fuse mechanism and turns on the light. 
Even at a height of two thousand feet it will 
illuminate a circle a mile and a half in diam- 
eter so brightly as to enable the airman to 
pick out any building he wishes to bomb. 
MPROVED methods of packing introduced 
recently by the Quartermaster Corps have 
resulted in a saving of about twenty per cent 
in shipping weight and fifty per cent in ship- 
ping space. Whenever it is possible, packing 
cases are omitted and baling is substituted. 
Power presses have been installed to compress 
the bales into the smallest possible space. Every 
inch saved is reckoned to be worth sixty-tive 
cents. Army contractors are encouraged to fur- 
nish canned goods only in square containers. 








Round cans waste twenty-three per cent of 
space. Most of the bales are made to weigh less 
than seventy pounds, because in France, where 
a great many of the stevedores are women, the 
law makes seventy pounds the limit of weight 
that women may be asked to handle. 
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THE MENACE THAT WILL FOLLOW 
GERMAN DEFEAT 


v “HE brilliant success of the Allied armies 
in Picardy, following close on the heels 
of the German defeat on the Marne, 

gives legitimate ground for a feeling of satis- 

faction and confidence. Justas the earlier battle 
deprived the enemy of almost all the ground 
he won in his May and June offensives, so 
this later stroke has won back the greater part 
of all he took in his great drive of last March. 
Amiens is freed from danger ; the threat to the 
safety of Paris that the presence of German 
armies at Chiteau-Thierry and Montdidier 
occasioned is gone. The great German thrust 
that was to win a military decision this year 
is not only parried but beaten back upon itself. 

The events of August prove the complete- 
ness of the strategic victory that Marshal Foch 
won in July. The initiative has passed wholly 
into his hands. He strikes when he pleases, 
and the Germans defend themselves as best 
they can. The situation also gives us reason to 
believe that the mighty German offensives 
have measurably exhausted the forces of the 
enemy. They appear not to be well off for 
reserves; at all events it is certain that since 
the middle of July their’reserves have been 
seriously depleted, and that those of the Allies 
have been hardly touched. 

If these things are so, the campaign of 1918 
in its larger aspects is already decided. It has 
resulted in German failure, and German fail- 
ure this year means inevitable defeat in the 
battles that are to come. Germany can never 
again attack with the prospect of anything 
more than a local victory, for the steady flow 
of American troops to the front makes German 
inferiority in numbers inevitable and in morale 
increasingly certain. From a military point of 
view there is nothing left for Germany but a 
stubborn defense, a gigantic rear-guard action 
fought while the imperial government tries to 
save what it can from the wreck of its high 
hopes. 

For that purpose it will use political and 
not military weapons. By means of its carefully 
organized system of propaganda it will try to 
sow dissension among the Allied nations; it 
will make secret offers advantageous to one or 
another of its enemies, in the hope of detaching 
it from the alliance ; it will profess its generous 
readiness to give up much, perhaps all, that 
its armies hold in the west, in order to put an 
immediate end to the war; and it will find 
faint - hearted or unsophisticated persons in 
each of the Allied countries who will help it 
play its game. The collapse of the campaign 
in France will convince Berlin of the impossi- 
bility of realizing on all its schemes, so long 
as the Entente holds firm; but it will leave no 
stone unturned in the effort to cajole western 
Europe and America into giving the Kaiser a 
free hand in. Russia and the East, in return 
for the precious boon of peace. 

We must be on our guard against such peace 
offers from Berlin; they will not be the offers 
of a nation desirous of a just and permanent 
peace; they will be as truly means of making 
war as Hindenburg’s great offensive of last 
March. The men who make them hope that 
the war weariness in some at least of the 


Allied countries is so great that they will forget | 


the future in their eagerness for present relief. 
But if we fall into their trap, if we strike 


hands in equal conference with the Kaiser’s | 


representatives, and bestow on the blood-guilty 
government at Berlin not only a pardon for 
its crimes but the gift of all the boundless 


empires, we shall have made every drop of 
blood shed in this most righteous of wars a 
meaningless and a vain sacrifice. We shall con- 
demn our children to a war more terrible than 
this; we shall, it may be, sign the death war- 
rant of civilization. 

So long as the Allies hold together in the 
firm bond that now unites them, final victory 
is certain. There will be hard and bloody bat- 
tles with a desperate although beaten foe; but 
we have at last the means of forcing him 
eventually to. admit defeat. Only by such a 
success of intrigue and deception as Germany 
won in Russia, and as it narrowly failed to 
win in France in 1916 and in Italy a year 
later, can it escape its just deserts. Let us all 
be resolved that we shall not look back from 
the plough to which we have set our hand; let 
us all remember how vain it is to call any 








matter settled unless we have settled it in the 
one way that squares with eternal right and 
justice. . 
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A WOMAN PIONEER 


MERICA is full of splendid young girls 
who are looking forward to entering 


college in a few weeks. There is usually 
nothing to prevent their going unless it be lack 
of means, and in most cases where that is the 
obstacle the girl can earn the money herself if 
she has the necessary pertinacity. When she has 
entered college, the world is open to her. She 
can choose any course of study she pleases, fit 
herself for any honorable occupation, and after 
graduation earn her living by it. The world is 
as free for her as it is for her brother. 

Three weeks ago the women of the United 
States observed the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Lucy Stone. Let the prospective 
college girls of to-day turn back to August 13, 
1818, and see what conditions would have 
confronted them if they had been born then. 
They would have found not only no colleges for 
women but almost no free high schools. Public 
opinion forbade them to address an audience, 
sneered at them if they tried to write for pub- 
lication, and impressed it upon them that the 
only ‘‘respectable’’ occupations open to them 
were teaching school, dressmaking and keep- 
ing house. Even the factories had hardly begun 
to open their doors to them. There were few or 
no women’s organizations. It was considered as 
unwomanly even to join a temperance society. 
A wife’s property and earnings belonged to 
her husband; and in many of the states he 
actually had the right to beat her if he used a 
a stick no thicker than his thumb! 

It took Lucy Stone nine years to earn the 
money that she needed to go to college, al- 
though board was only a dollar a week. Mas- 
sachusetts, her native state, had no college 
that she could attend, and so she turned to 
Oberlin; on her way there, in crossing Lake 
Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, she was obliged 
to sleep on a pile of grain sacks on the deck, 
because she could afford only the bare passage. 
Her whole college course was a succession. of 
hardships, met with cheerfulness and indomi- 
table courage; then she went out to her life- 
work in a narrow and prejudiced land. 

No college girl of to-day should enter the 
doors of her Alma Mater until she has read 
the story of Lucy Stone’s life. Then she will 
cease to think of her as merely a suffragist, 
and see her as a true pioneer, blazing a path 
for other women, then unborn, through forests 
of ignorance and prejudice more dense than 
any woods that Boone explored. Moreover, she 
will have found an inspiration for her own 
college life. 6°38 


OUR SHIPPING AFTER THE WAR 


[: is not, perhaps, generally apprehended 
by Americans that at the close of the war 
we shall have a larger mercantile marine 
than any other country. Before 1914 our ton- 
nage was greater than that of any maritime 
nation except Great Britain and Germany, 
if we counted in all our coastwise shipping; 
but in the foreign trade several other countries 
outranked us. 

But see what has happened. Germany has 
lost all its foreign-trade shipping that was not 
in German ports when the war began. Great 
Britain has suffered frightful losses by U-boat 
sinkings and by mines, and has not been able 
to replace the tonnage so destroyed. Norway 
also has suffered severely at the hands of the 
German pirates. .On the other hand, this coun- 


| try has gone into shipbuilding on a vast scale, 


and has taken all the German steamships that 

were in our ports at the beginning of the war. 

Unless we are defeated, we shall keep them. 
The result of the changes that have taken 


| place will be far-reaching. In all probability 
resources of the Russian and the Turkish | 


we shall have much more tonnage than we can 
use economically. We shall no doubt carry a 
larger share of our exports and imports than 
we used to transport in American bottoms. So 
far as that will deprive some of our allies of 
business that used to be theirs, it is to be re- 
gretted; but it seems inevitable, and since our 
excess of shipping will be the result of our 
earnest efforts to support and feed our allies 
they cannot complain. 

The future prospect of our merchant marine 
is complicated by the fact that a large part of 
our shipping will have been built directly or 
indirectly with funds from the national Treas- 
ury. The government will have the power and 
the right to decide what shall be done with it. 
Of course the government can hardly engage in 
the foreign trade ; it will not hold the shipping 
idle. It seems inevitable that it will sell it to 
private owners at home or abroad ; but it could 





hardly expect to receive more than a small 
part of what the vessels cost. 

These are merely outlines of some of the 
possibilities of the situation. Whether Ameri- 
cans will again engage largely in foreign com- 
merce—that is, in carrying goods to and from 
all the continents, as they did before the Civil 
War—or will fall back and allow others to do 
the work for them, is an interesting subject for 
speculation. We are building ships now for a 
certain purpose. What we shall do with them 
when we have accomplished that purpose is 
another matter. e°3 


PUNISHING TRAITORS 


RANCE is the only country engaged in 
this war that has had occasion to try 
and to punish any conspicuous citizen for 

disloyalty. Considering the general tolerance 
of free thought in civilized lands and the 
vagaries into which free thought leads some 
men, the absence of large bodies of dissentients 
in the belligerent countries is remarkable. To 
be sure, there are pacifists everywhere, but 
pacifism is sharply to be distinguished from 
treason or active hostility to the cause of one’s 
country. 

We do not forget Sir Roger Casement, Sinn 
Fein and the Dublin disorders, or the traitors 
that have come to light among us, who almost 
to a man belong racially to nations with which 
we are at war. They are comparatively insig- 
nificant in numbers, and their attitude does not 
arise from the reasoned belief that their coun- 
try is in the wrong. Sinn Fein was hostile to 
Great Britain before the war began, and the 
disposition of such German-Americans as are 
pro-German is really a sign of German unity, 
not of American discord. 

But France has already put to death two of 
its citizens for treason, has banished a man who 
has long been conspicuous in public life, and 
is about to try a former premier, the most 
dangerous of them all, on a charge of disloy- 
alty. It is a singular situation; for of all the 
nations at war none except Belgium has given 
such universal popular support to the cause 
for which it is fighting, and none has cheer- 
fully endured greater losses and hardships. Its 
splendid unity makes the offenses of Bolo and 
Duval and Malvy and Caillaux more heinous. 
Those offenses have had their origin in nothing 
more creditable than the greed for money or 
influence or power in men who had neither 
honor nor shame to restrain them. 

In this country we have not yet discovered 
any well-known native of native stock who 
has been actively helping the enemy. Under 
the Constitution only that offense constitutes 
treason. Nor is there any indication that even 
the effeminacy of pacifism, which is the next 
thing to disloyalty, has a large following here. 
The country is united as never before; and if 
it is resolutely determined to remain united in 
overcoming the enemy abroad, it will show 
itself equally in earnest in meting out punish- 
ment to any traitors who may appear. 
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THE DISABLED SOLDIER 


Te blind man or the cripple seated at 
a street corner and holding out his hat 
to the passers-by will not be a familiar 
figure after the war. The government has 
made provisions that will insure every dis- 
abled soldier against the necessity of soliciting 
alms. These provisions are twofold in charac- 
ter; they include compensation and education. 

Compensation will be paid by the govern- 
ment to every disabled soldier and sailor, 
irrespective of his earning capacity ; but it may 
be withheld if he shows himself indifferent 
to the opportunities for vocational education 
that the government will offer. For permanent 
disability the monthly compensation ranges 
from $360 a year for the man with neither 
wife nor child to $900 a year for the man with 
a wife and three children. In addition to this 
amount, if the man has a widowed mother, 
he receives $120 a year. A man who has lost 
both hands or both feet or both eyes will 
receive $1200 a year. 

The government does not expect disabled 
soldiers to be solely dependent on government 
compensation. It proposes to fit each man for 
earning his living, however serious the handi- 
cap under which he must labor. The work 
of training crippled and blinded soldiers to be 
self-supporting has been brought to a high 
degree of suecess in both France and England, 
and we may expect it to be equally well man- 
aged in this country. 


The man who must find his chief happiness ° 


in dwelling on the days when he was useful 
has a sad life. It is a life from which most of 
our wounded soldiers, however handicapped 
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they may be, are to be spared. The govern- 
ment will provide them with the means for 
the continuing, durable happiness that comes 
from useful and congenial employment. 


a | 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On August | 

17 Gen. March, Chief of Staff, announced | 
that the number of men sent overseas was 
about 1,500,000, the number that the War 
Department announced last January that it 
hoped to send across by the end of 1918. 
The sales of war savings stamps were $518, - 
510,334 up to August 1, with pledges that would 
bring the sales to more than a billion dollars 
before the end of 1918. The purchasers num- 
bered 34, 409,000.——T he week of November 11 
has been set for a war-fund drive to raise 
$135, 500,000, of which $100,000,000 will be for 
the Y. M. C. A., $15,000,000 for the Y. W. 
C. A., $15,000,000 for the war-camp community 
service and $5,500,000 for the Library Associa- 
tion. It is expected that other war-relief organ- 
izations will make a similar drive in January. 
——The President and Mrs. Wilson spent a 
few days in the middle of August at Manches- 
ter, on the Massachusetts coast, their only 
vacation trip from Washington during the 
summer.——The War Department announced 
that up to August 10 the number of machine 
guns produced in this country and accepted 
for use was 108, 983. e 


ONGRESS.—The attempt of the Seriate 

leaders to obtain a working quorum on 
August 15 failed, and it was not until August 
19 that the body was ready for business. That, 
however, was a week earlier than the date 
agreed on when the Senate decided to take a 
summer vacation. The House also met on 
August 19. Both bodies made arrangements for 
a prompt consideration of the man-power bill. 
In the Senate the national prohibition bill had 
the right of way, but its advocates agreed to 
put it aside. The House Committee on Ways 
and Means continued its work on the $8,000, - 
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HE I. W. W. TRIAL.—On August 17, after 

a trial of one hundred and thirty-eight 
days, the jury in the United States Court at 
Chicago brought in a verdict of guilty against 
ill of the hundred leaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. They were charged 
with interference with the civil rights of citi- 
zens, conspiracy, obstruction of the selective 
draft and violation of the espionage act. 


S 


EXICO.—On August 17 it was announced 

that President Carranza had modified the 
decree of July 31 under which the Mexican 
government might seize oil lands if the owners 
objected to certain taxes and restrictions that 
were virtually confiscatory in nature. Both the 
United States and Great Britain had objected 
vigorously to the decree, which was obviously | 
the result of German efforts to shut off much 
of the oil supply of the Entente nations. 
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APANESE RIOTS. —The food disturbances 

throughout Japan increased in . violence 
until there were serious riots in Tokyo and | 
other large cities in mid-August. The trouble | 
seemed to be less over a shortage of rice than | 
over the way it is held in storage. On August | 
16 an imperial decree authorized the govern- 
ment to requisition stocks of rice and put them 
on the market. ° 


USSIA.—The number of American troops 

in the expedition to Russia has not been 
made public, but it is known that on August 
15 and 16 three troopships arrived at Vladi- | 
vostok from Manila. British, French and Jap- | 
anese forces also landed in that city, and all 
were hailed with joy by the Czecho-Slovaks. | 
On August 17 word came that the Czecho- | 
Slovak forces had, on July 7, captured Irkutsk, | 
the important Siberian city that the German 
and Austrian prisoners of war, released by the 
Bolsheviki, had made a base of operations. — | 
The Allied forces on the Murman coast pushed | 
southward from Archangel, and on August 15 | 
reached Pabereshkaia, one hundred miles away. 
At the same time it was announced that the | 
British had landed an expedition at Baku on | 
the Caspian Sea. —-There were evidences that 


these developments were taking the heart from | 
the Bolshevik leaders and giving fresh courage | 
to the real Russian patriots. It was expected | 
that the Soviet government would make its | 
last stand at Kronstadt, where Lenine and | 
Trotzy had fled from Petrograd. —— From 
Moscow there were rumors of plans for a wide- 
spread counter - revolutionary effort to upset 
the Soviet régime. —-In Ukrainia the Ukrain- 
ians and the Bolsheviki agreed to prolong | 
their truce, and to reéstablish railway and post | 
communications and to restore the consulates. | 
eS 
ECENT DEATH.—On August 17, at| 
Franklin, New Hampshire, United States 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, the senior member 
of the Senate, aged 81. 














|the Germans no rest. 
| There, as in the north, 


}on the defensive and 
| showed little disposition to deliver counter- 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From August 15 to August 21) 
The week following the vigorous British 
offensive that smashed the German salient 


toward Amiens was one of small but impor- 
tant advances by the Allies here and there 


the Germans on the defensive, and the weak- 
ening of the German resistance at strategic 
points gave ground for belief that the near 
future would see another withdrawal and pos- 
sibly a readjustment of the whole line from 
Reims northward to Ypres. 

Against the Lys salient, south of Ypres, the 
British launched successive attacks that soon 
blunted it, much as the 
two larger salients farther 
south had been blunted 
within a month. These 
attacks followed long and 
heavy artillery fire across 
the entire salient. On Au- 
gust 18 the British cap- 
tured Outtersteen Ridge 
and seven hundred pris- 
oners. On August 19 they 
pushed the Germans far- 
ther back on a front of 
six miles and captured Merville. On the next 
day they captured more villages and held a 
position astride the road running southeast- 
ward to Estaires. 

Farther south, the British won ground that 
placed Chaulnes and Roye in greater jeopardy, 
but as a whole the German line between the 
Somme and the Oise continued to hold, not- 
withstanding a terrific artillery pounding. 
Below Lassigny the French continued vigorous 
thrusts that finally gave them possession of 
that pivotal city, the key position to Noyon 
and the plains to the north, on August 21. 
They had earlier driven back the Germans 
a mile on a nine-mile front and captured 
several villages and twenty-two hundred pris- 
oners. The German lines in the region south 
of Noyon and northwest of Soissons were under 
constant fire from three quarters. In that region 
an attack on August 20 by the French under 
Gen. Mangin was notably brilliant. It carried 
the French front for fifteen miles forward an 
average distance of two and a half miles, and 
netted more than eight thousand German pris- 
oners. Along the Scarpe, east of Arras, Field 
Marshal MHaig’s forces 
kept up harassing tactics 
that pushed back the en- 
emy here and there until 
they were virtually on the 
old battle line of Decem- 
ber, 1917. Likewise the 
Americans and French 
along the Vesle allowed 
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the Germans were kept 
MAJ. GEN. R. L. BULLARD 


attacks. Even in the usually quiet Lorraine 
sector the Americans pushed their lines for- 
ward in a sudden attack on August 17 and 
captured the village of Frapelle. 

The U-boats were less active in American 
waters than in the week before. They sank 
the Norwegian vessels San José and Nordhav 
and the British tanker Mirlo. Nine men were 
lost when the Mirlo was sunk off Cape Hat- 
teras. Announcement was made of the repair- 
ing of two Atlantic cables that the U-boats in 
our waters had cut. It seems certain that at 
least three U-boats have been operating on this 
side of the Atlantic. Washington dispatches of 
August 20 said that an American steamer had 
rammed and probably sunk a U-boat off the 
Virginia coast on August 17. On August 20 
a submarine captured the Canadian trawler 
Triumph, and converted it into an armed 
raider that sank at least four fishing vessels. 

The month has been one of great activity in 
air fighting along the western front. On August 
17 London announced that in the six days fol- 
lowing August 8 British aviators alone had 
destroyed 185 enemy machines and driven down 
89 others out of control. In that period 123 
British machines were reported as missing. It 
was announced that up to August 1 the Amer- 
ican air squadrons had destroyed 59 enemy 
machines. That was exclusive of the scores 
destroyed by American aviators in the French 
and British service. August found the first 
American-made aircraft at the front. 

A Berlin dispatch of August 21 quoted Dr. 
Solf, German secretary of state, as saying in 
a public address that Germany does not intend 
to retain Belgium in any form whatever, but 
that the retention of German colonies is a 
vital matter. . 


| along the western front. Everywhere they kept is 





On August 19 it was announced that the | 


total casualties among the American forces 


overseas were 21,467 up to that date. The, 


deaths from all causes were 8133; the wounded 
numbered 11,615, and the prisoners and miss- 
ing 1719. 

The allied and neutral shipping sunk in 


July was 313,011 tons. That was an increase | 


of 31,517 tons over June, but a decrease of 
262,938 tons from the losses of July, 1917. The 
sailings to and from Great Britain in July 
were 7,718,898 gross tons in vessels of 1500 
tons or more, an increase of 288,512 over June. 
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You'll never need to ask “What is the price?’’ when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


Quake the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
ears experience in making shoes, 
ting back to the time when W. L. 
was a lad of seven, pegging 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 


retail price is stam on the bottom and the inside top facing. 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W. L. DOUGLAS 
from SHOE COMPANY, 
157 SPARK STREET, 


. L. Douglas dealers, or can be 
h mail, postage free. BROCKTON - - MASS. [jf] 








D&M 
Sport Goods 


As popular in the camps 
and rest fields of France 
as on the game grounds 
of America. Enormous 
quantities of D& M 
Mitts, Gloves, Baseballs, 
Soccer Balls, Footballs, 
Boxing Gloves, etc., 
have gone overseas for 
our boys over there, 
and other large orders 
have gone to training camps here at home. 





They call them ‘‘Lucky Dog’’ sport goods. 





Made in 
U.S.A. 





Wholesome sport conduces to physical health 
and mental balance. The boy who plays on 
a scrub team in the back yard is developing 
his muscles, learning the value of teamwork, 
and being trained to quickness of decision 
and rapidity of action, all of which will be 
of tremendous value to him, in either war or 
business. Such boys should be given the best 
D & M goods and be encouraged. 


D &M goods give actual full value for every dollar spent. 
It’s like buying gold dollars at a mint. You wouldn't buy 
an imitation gold ‘dollar—don’t buy imitations of D & M 
gold quality goods. Send to us for the genuine rather than 
accept a substitute. Catalogue and Rule Book on football, 
basket ball, soccer ball, volley ball and boxing, FREE. 


Draper-Maynard Co., Dept. C, Plymouth, N.H. 
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LAWRENCE SCHOOL 
1894 — 1917 
Gy Grace Goodale 


*“7*SORDON RAND has died in France.” 
Apple cheeks in fluffy hood, 
Big black eyes that glow and dance 
On a world all seeming good— 


In the riotous shore wind, 
Such the guise his spirit wore, 
His, and others of his kind, 
Twenty years ago, and more. 


Clear eyes frankly meeting mine, 
Sun-tanned, childish throat and brow— 
Out across the threatening brine, 
What are those eyes watching now? 


* Small, swift figures, lithe of limb, 
In their circling cycle play— 
On what far horizon’s rim 
Do they ride the air to-day? 


And the little maids 1 knew— 
Keen as life and brave as death 

Woman souls must be, that grew 
With the drawing of their breath. 


Gallant children, lass and lad, 
Gathered at my schoolroom door—, 

Still they make the heart beat glad 
As their faces rise once more. 


Men and women, lavish, all, 
Of their splendid potencies— 
God, who hears our country’s call, 
Compass her with such as these! 
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MAKING RELIGION ATTRACTIVE 


HE class of ’92 came back to its Alma 
Mater to celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. By the time men have been 
out of college twenty-five years it is not 
difficult to assign them a permanent 
classification. Surprises come in the 

first five years, and some in the next five; but the 
second decade witnesses a less-rapid sifting and 
reassortment. By that time the men who started 
slowly, but who had good staying qualities, have 
got their second wind, and those who made prom- 
ising beginnings, but who had little to sustain their 
effort, have dropped back toward the rear. 

In this class the unquestioned leader was a 
minister. Concerning him there was unanimous 
testimony. In college he had never been brilliant, 
nor had he been preternaturally good. He had 
entered college a somewhat raw lad, and had 
plodded along, making a fair record in his classes, 
an average record in athletics, and a fine record 














-as a manly, friendly, wholesome fellow. He en- 


tered the ministry and dropped out of sight in a 
little church, and at the end of five years was 
hardly known outside his tiny parish. The next 
five years brought him some recognition and two 
promotions. Then he went on up; and now he is 
almost a national figure. 

“How do you account for Jimmy’s rise?” asked 
one of his classmates of another. 

“As nearly as I can find out, he simply tackled 
his job in sober earnest, did his work without 
shirking or scamping, and has somehow found a 
way both in his preaching and in his way of living 
and of meeting men to make religion seem the 
most attractive thing in life.” 

He makes religion attractive. So men say of 
him in the city where he works. Burdened with 
their cares and immersed in material affairs, they 
like to see him in their offices during the week 
or in the pulpit en Sunday. He is a power for 
good, and certain to be on almost every committee 
appointed for large things in righteousness and 
public spirit. 

Not all good people have given sufficient. atten- 
tion to the importance of making their religion 
attractive. It is hard to estimate which has done 
the more harm in the world, the prodigal son or 
the sour, sullen, righteous brother in whom good- 
ness was advertised as unlovely. The man who 
has won success by the discovery of methods 
whereby goodness becomes more attractive well 
merits his success. The world needs more men 
and women who succeed in the same endeavor. 
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THE LISTENER 


URLED comfortably in a deep, wicker 
chair on the wide veranda, empty for 
the moment of all figures except her 
own, Letty looked happily back over 
the week just ended, and happily for- 
ward to the week to come; but somehow 

there fluttered from between the two happinesses 

a long, long sigh. Everyone had been so good to 

her! It was wonderful! 

Ordered suddenly by her doctor to take a fort- 
night’s vacation immediately, without a day of 
delay, on pain of a serious breakdown; packed off 
hastily alone to a place that the doctor knew of by 
the sea; warned to rest after she got there, and do 
little except sleep, eat, breathe ozone and soak in 
sunshine—Letty had obeyed with a homesick sink- 
ing in her heart. It might so easily have happened 
that she would be lonely and left out, with no one 
at fault or unkind. The older folk, who, like herself, 
spent hours on the veranda, with wraps and cush- 
ions, might easily have ignored her, except for mere 
civility; the other young people, whose activities 
she could not share, might so naturally have failed 
to draw her into their comradeship. But they had 
not. She had no special gifts or accomplishments 
or charms; she was too tired to make the best of 
what social abilities she had; she felt herself dull 
and insignificant; and yet everyone had been so 
kind. 

The sigh came again. The kindness could not be 
because she was herself, Letty Harrold; it must 
be simply because she was a pale and half-sick 
girl and they were sorry for her. It was not liking, 
it was pity. 

Just round the corner, below the piazza level, 
Letty heard voices: Prof. Brand, with Louise 
Branscombe and some of the other girls, who 
seemed to be half-laughing and half- scolding 
while he refused something they teased for. 

“No,” he said firmly. “I’m a bungler, without 
the proper dramatic instinct; but at least, after a 
real adventure, I want to make the best of my 
story, and to tell it once and for all, with no weaker 
repetitions. You shall all hear it, but you must 
wait and all hear it together. Miss Harrold —” 

**Miss Harrold is a dear,” cried Louise, “‘but she 
may be taking a nap, and not come down for 
hours! Do you mean to say you’re going to make 

















us wait for Miss Harrold when we’re positively 
bursting with curiosity?” 

“I am,” said the professor. “Have you never 
noticed how admirably that young lady listens? 
Her face responds, questions, anticipates, illumi- 
nates. Nothing shall deprive me of the satisfac- 
tion of telling my adventure to such a perfect lis- 
tener when one is available. It’s an uncommon 
privilege, and I mean to enjoy it.” 

“She is a grand little listener, that’s true,’’ 
agreed Sue Bryce. “She’s always so interested. 
She makes you feel you must have brilliant and 
entertaining qualities you never suspected, and 
it’s such a comfortable feeling!”’ 

“Yes,” added Louise, with a laugh, ‘‘and when 
you start telling her something that’s happened to 
you, she never listens with half an ear and cuts in 
before you’ve finished, to tell something it reminds 
her of that’s happened to her.” 

“The way you do yourself, Louise,’ laughed 
Sue, “‘and most of the rest of us. Funny it’s so hard 
just to listen properly! I suppose because it means 
real self-forgetfulness, and we’re such ridiculous 
little egotists.” 

“Letty! O Letty Harrold!” cried Louise. ‘Is 
that you up there? The professor has a story to 
tell, and the mean thing—beg pardon, professor, 
but you are/—he was going to make us wait till 
you woke up!” 

There was not the faintest echo of the sigh 
remaining in Letty’s voice as she called back joy- 
ously, “I’m not napping, and I’d love to hear it, 
please! I’d just love to!” 
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ON THE ROAD FROM THE YSER 


HERE was none of the thrill of crowded 
grand stands in the race that Sergt. Harold 
Baldwin describes in Holding the Line. It 
was run by men so exhausted that they could 
scarcely stand. Yet in that slow, stumbling race 
there was more self-denial, more heroism, more 
indomitable courage than could go into the break- 
ing of world’s records. 

It was midnight, Sergt. Baldwin says, and as 
hot as Hades when we started from the banks of 
the Yser. We had been some twenty-two days con- 
stantly in action; again and again we had been 
launched into the line to help our terribly hard- 
pressed French and British comrades, Every time 
a tornado of German artillery fire opened up, we 
stood ready to advance across open ground to the 
front line. Judge, then, of our condition for a 
twenty-five-mile march. At the beginning, they 
sent us at the double between batteries of roaring 
seventy-fives and sixty-pounders. The awful din 
was the finishing touch, and our nerves went snap. 
At last we were clear, and we settled down to a 
steady hike. 

On, on, we tramped! Would we never halt? One 
after the other exhausted men fell. Men dozed as 
they walked, fell as they dozed, lay where they 
fell. 

At last, as day was breaking, they took us into 
a field. Here a drink of hot tea, some food and a 
rest of one hour revived us somewhat, 

I noticed that one of the officers was carrying a 
puppy in his arms. It was only a few days’ old, and 
I marveled at his wonderful heart in forgetting his 
own troubles and caring for the poor little helpless 
creature. 

On again, all through the blazing heat of the day 
we hiked. Tommies would walk with us, easing our 
lot in their rough, kindly manner. They promised 
us Fritz should pay dearly for his dastardly gas 
attack before they were through. On, on, till we 
entered Bailleul. Thank God! Rest, we thought. 
But no, ever on. 

And then the men, the limit of endurance reached 
and mad with disappointment, began to get in an 
ugly mood. Discipline was sorely strained, and we 
openly shouted our opinion of the officers to their 
faces. 

And then we witnessed a thing that brings tears 
to my eyes every time I think of it. Those officers 
of ours were in no better shape than ourselves; in 
fact, owing to their responsibility, they were in 
worse plight. Instead of marking down the offend- 
ers for future punishment, they inflicted worse pun- 
ishment on us by making us thoroughly ashamed 
of ourselves. Lining up across the road, they bade 
us halt for a space, telling us that they had a bet 
to decide, and it must be decided at once. They 
were going to run a race. Their effort was pitiful 
in the extreme. Although they started out bravely 
enough, after a few paces one, then another stag- 
gered and fell; but they struggled to their feet and 
staggered away again. After such an exhibition 
of courage, what could we do or say? Not only was 
it a lesson to us, but it is one of the grandest mem- 
ories I have. There were those battle-weary men, 
utterly worn-out, with nerves on edge, scarcely 
able to walk, yet to show that they were game to 
the end they went through the threefold agony of 
that race. 
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A TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


N American who recently visited Laos, a ter- 
A ritory of French Indo-China, describes in 
Case and Comment a curious legal ceremony 
that he was fortunate enough to witness. Two 
phyas maintained that they owned the same slaves. 
The judges before whom the case was brought 
were unable to agree upon a verdict, and granted 
the parties a trial by water: the disputants were 
to dive into the river, and whoever remained under 
water the longer would be adjudged the owner 
of the slaves. 

On the appointed day thousands of spectators 
lined both banks of the stream. 

In the thick of the company stood the two phyas ; 
but as time went on and they made no sign of 
divesting themselves of their robes and preparing 
for the dive, the American inquired whether they 
would, in sporting parlance, ‘‘dive in dress.” The 
reply was that the diving would be done by proxy: 
each phya had provided himself with a “‘cham- 
pion,”’ who would do his best to prove his employer 
in the right. 

At that moment there was a stir amid the um- 
brellas, and the two natives came forward with 
an offering of flowers, which they laid before the 
chow and his council of phyas; each then made 
an oath at the same time that he firmly believed 
in the justice of the side that he represented. 

The two men then walked into the river, each 
with a rope round his waist, which was held by a 
third man, to prevent them from being carried 
away by the swift current. Each bore flowers on 
his head and a string of leaves round his neck, as 
a sort of mute appeal to the favor of the water 
spirit. 

Amid a breathless silence the two swarthy fig- 
ures stood awaiting the word; then, with a splash, 
they were lost to view. The American took out his 
watch. Sixty seconds passed without a sign of 





either of them. One minute and a half! Two min- 
utes! A few seconds later a great shout greeted 
the appearance of a dark, round object above the 
water, and the trial was over. It was the head of 
the losing diver, who had remained under water 
exactly two minutes and fifteen seconds. 

The man who held the ropes then gave the signal 
to the other man to come up, but he made no sign, 
and the cry ran round that he was dead. At last, 
however, he emerged from the water, evidently 
exhausted, but with a record several seconds 
better than his opponent’s. 


od 
HE HARDLY NEEDED “PEP” 











Doctor (to nurse)—Apply vinegar cloths to his head, 
mustard poultices to his chest and hot salt to his feet. 

Wounded Tommy—And just put some pepper in me 

mouth, miss, and make a blinkin’ cruet of me at wanst. 
—Drawn by Hutton Mitchell in the Tatler. 
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A DANGEROUS SNEEZE 


HERE are a good many unpleasant creatures 
in Africa, but no other animal is so crafty 
and disagreeable as the buffalo, writes Mr. 
Cullen Gouldsbury in An African Year. Once 
when he was hunting he suddenly came upon a 
herd of these objectionable animals only twenty 
yards ahead. He took careful aim and fired. His 
shot missed, and for one tremendous moment, he 
declares, the whole world seemed full of buffaloes. 
The next, not one was in sight. 

However, off we went, he says, and came to a 
dense patch of bush. The buffaloes had certainly 
gone into it, and that not so very long before. 
Whether they were still there remained to be seen. 
In we went, on all fours; and in the next few 
yards the question was settled without a doubt, as 
we heard the brutes feeding not forty yards ahead. 

“They are eating,” said my gunboy placidly. 

“They certainly are,” said I, and I felt inclined 
to add that, without a doubt, they would be eating 
us within the next few minutes. Had it been pos- 
sible I should have fied out of that evil place with 
the greatest possible speed. But to turn round, to 
make even the slightest movement, would most 
assuredly have brought the herd out upon us. So 
we lay as still as we could and.awaited develop- 
ments. 

And then, of course, the silly ass of a boy must 
needs sneeze—not even the ordinary, moderate 
sneeze of a Christian, but a weird, echoing war 
whoop of a sneeze. 

As a matter of fact, I heard only half of it, for 
the next moment the herd came straight for us, 
and the rush of their hoofs, the crackle of snapping 
brushwood drowned his efforts most effectively. 
Through the screen of bushes and saplings I 
caught glimpses of rushing black forms, heads 
down, tails streaming behind, while the hoofs 
pounded past and great horns seemed to flash 
round us, And then there was silence. 

Why or how we emerged alive I am unable to 
say. Providence, apparently, had other uses for 
us, and so the herd had fanned out on either side, 
and, leaving a narrow lane not more than six feet 
broad, with ourselves in the middle of it, had torn 
past out into the open. The stampede could only 
have lasted a second or two; when we emerged 
there was not a buffalo in sight. 
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MODERATE 


"Te little group of men in their tipped-back 
red chairs on the narrow, sagging veranda 
of Lem Staniford’s grocery fell silent and 
gazed with interest upon a motor car that passed 
gingerly along the dusty road. 

“°Tain’t, so to speak, a rip-snorter, like some of 
’em,”’ remarked Benny Beebe, as it vanished 
round the turn of the road. ‘But who’d ha’ thought 
Dr. Pedbury would ever come to it? ’Twon’t feel 
like bein’ sick, not to lie listenin’ fer old Switch- 
tail’sclippety-clap! clippety-clap! and him whoain’ 
her at the door. My, my, times do change!” 

“Yep,” agreed Simeon Gaines. ‘‘Times do; but I 
ain’t so sure about folks. Not in their naturs, that 
is. Dr. Pedbury’!l get over the ground a mite faster 
with gasoline than he did with hoofs; but he’ll be 
Dr. Pedbury still. He won’t be hurried or flurried, 
no matter whether it’s measles or twins or diph- 
thery or lockjaw—’tain’t in him. Mebbe he won’t 
come deliberate, but he’ll act deliberate when he 
gits there, and, after all, that’s the real thing that 
matters.” 

“There never was a Pedbury that wa’n’t moder- 
ate,”’ said Uncle Si Bonney. ‘‘Not till the war came 
along. But everything’s so upsot nowadays. It 
didn’t take Johnny Pedbury long to enlist, did it? 
The very fust day and hour he was old enough to 
be toak, he jest hiked over to town and ’listed. 
And now there’s Lucy Pedbury—goin’ to cut_all 
the fussin’ and finery and furbelows and marry 
that young Marden feller at three days’ notice, 
*fore he’s off fer France. I don’t call that exactly 
slow, ner moderate, ner deliberate. Ef you ast me, 
I'd say ’twas rapid.” 

““Mebbe! mebbe! Like enough ’twould be rapid,” 
sniffed Uncle Eli Emmons. “No reason it shouldn’t 
be, ef you’d stop long ’nough to use your thinker. 
Si, Johnny and Lucy ain’t but half Pedbury, and 
tother half’s Mottram, and there’s enough dash in 
the Mottram tribe to more’n even things up, even 
if they didn’t both of ’em take particular arter 
their mother’s side. Julia Mottram was quick’s a 
squirrel, and had a will of her own, too. Ef she 
hadn’t, she’d never ha’ married Pedbury—never 
ha’ got the chance.” 

“Now, now, Eli,” remonstrated Uncle Si, “you’re 
lettin’ your tongue run away with you. Sounds 
like Julia’d sot her cap to ketch a husband—and 
everyone knows Peter Pedbury worshiped the 
ground she stepped her foot on, way back when 
they was in high school.” 

“Who said he didn’t?” snapped Uncle Eli. 
“Course he did; and he kep’ on worshipin’ stiddy 





fer ten years or so, without nothin’ comin’ of it, 
till Julia see thutty loomin’ pretty close, and tuk 
him in hand. Never was a Pedbury didn’t haf to 
be helped over the stile when it come to poppin’; 
and if the gal was too primmikin to put out her 
hand and give him a yank her way, then he jest 
didn’t pop. He kep’ on worshipin’, mild and mod- 
erate, till he died a bacheldor.” 

Uncle Si surrendered with a wheezy chuckle. “I 
ain’t forgot Abner Pedbury’s courtin’,” he con- 
ceded, “and I guess you ain’t, either, Eli. Abner 
sure was moderate. Elias Crambie’s darters lived 
to the old Hartley place, next Abner’s; and Abner, 
he courted the eldest gal— Mirandy, her name 
was, and she was a mighty pretty gal, but so they 
all was, fur’s that goes; high-colored, with lots of 
curls hangin’ round their cheeks. Well, Abner, he 
courted and he courted, in his dumb-headed sort 
of way; he was allays there, settin’ round, and 
starin’ and lettin’ Mirandy talk her throat dry. 
But she seen he was makin’ alterations to the 
Pedbury place, and buildin’ a new wing, and all, 
so she waited patient enough, till it got along to 
six years or so. Then he started pullin’ down the 
old barn, to build a new one, and she give up sud- 
dint, and married a cousin and went West. Abner 
seemed dretful upsot fer a week; and then back 
he come and started courtin’ Adeline, if ’twasn’t 
Amelia—they was twins. That lasted five years, 
and then the twins married ; and it come down to 
Keziah. There’d been a lot of boys in between her 
and Amelia, and Kizzy wa’n’t more’n sixteen. 
When she was twenty-six Abner married her.” 

“She married Abner,” corrected Uncle Eli. “She 
told him there wa’n’t any more girls in the fam- 
bly, or she’d step aside and let another one enjoy 
his attentions, accordin’ to custom; but bein’ there 
was only her and him, ’twa’n’t possible; and she’d 
her chist chock-full of things and didn’t need no 
more, and he’d tucked on everythin’ to the farm 
there was room to build, ’cept a windmill, which 
she wouldn’t stand for anyhow, because they 
squeaked. So they migkt as well be married right 
away, that day next month; and they was.” 

“Land o’ Goshen!” said Simeon, with awe. 
“Waitin’ fer the whole fambly! How many years 
in all, Uncle Eli?” 

“Twenty-one,” said Uncle Eli. ‘Kind of moder- 
ate courtin’, even for a Pedbury.”’ 
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A REMARKABLE FISH 


HE sidehill gouger that travels always on 
hillsides and must go home backwards be- 
cause its legs on one side are shorter than 
those on the other, the milking-stool bird that gives 
milk and makes a noise like a cowbell, and the 
great tree squeaker and the whangdoodle of ter- 
rible repute are interesting fabulous inhabitants 
of our northern wilderness. It would seem, indeed, 
that creatures so remarkable must be without 


rival. But a contributor to Outdoor Life sends from. 


California an account of the grunyon, a fish so 
unusual that it deserves a place in the category 
of unnatural history phenomena. 

The grunyon, this writer says, are about the size 
of an ordinary smelt and not unlike it in appear- 
ance. In March, April and May, and again in 
August, the fish spawn. Three days after the full 
of the moon, and one hour after flood tide, they 
come in large schools and deposit their eggs upon 
the beach above the water line. f 

As flood tide was at midnight, continues the 
writer, our party reached the end of the sandspit 
called Newport Beach at about ten o’clock in the 
evening. The grunyon came out to spawn on this 
sandspit. After a jolly supper of “wienies” and 
coffee one of the party who had wandered over by 
the edge of the water came running back with a 
silvery fish in his hand. It had arrived a little 
ahead of schedule. Our guide warned us not to 
make much noise; the fish, it seems, are sensitive 
to loud noises. Just then a flapping and flopping 
came to our ears. They were coming! 

As the next wave came in upon the shore it was 
a wiggling, flapping mass of silvery fish. There 
were thousands upon thousands of them! As the 
water receded it left this great mass of fish high 
and dry. But they were not satisfied, and began to 
wiggle forward to the looser sand beyond. Like a 
delegation they came, twisting and turning their 
little bodies until they reached a place of safety, 
where the next wave would not spoil their plans. 
Then the real phenomenon occurred—that of de- 
positing their eggs. Each and every one of those 
thousands of fish stood on its tail in the sand, and 
quicker than it takes to tell it, wiggled down until 
only a shiny little head remained in view! There 
they rested for a few seconds, panting from their 
exertion. In this little nest the mother deposited 
her eggs. While you stood awe-struck, wondering 
what would take place next, they jumped with a 
flying leap to the beach, squirmed away to the 
water, and swam off. 

We carried small flour sacks for the purpose of 
bringing home a few to eat, for they are as deli- 
cious as smelt. One of the party carried a basket 
on his arm, thinking it was easier to deposit them 
in it than in a bag. But as fast as he gathered a 
handful and laid them in the basket, they jumped 
out, much to the amusement of the rest of us. 


o ¢ 


AN UNEXPECTED DESTINATION 


LD Johnson had been dining out on Christ- 
QO mas Eve with some friends. When he left to 
go home he found that there was a very 
thick fog. He persevered, however, until at last 
he found that he was lost. Stumbling along a 
narrow pathway, says the Weekly Telegraph, he 
presently found himself descending a flight of 
steps. That, he felt sure, was not right; and so, as 
he could hear footsteps ascending, he paused. 
‘Pardon me,’’ he said to the dim figure that 
presently loomed through the fog, “but can you 
tell me where these steps will lead me?” 
“Certainly, sir,” replied the stranger politely. 
“Directly into the river! I have just come out!” 


°°? 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 


FARMER who was much troubled by tres- 

passers during the nutting season consulted 

a botanist. According to Harper’s Magazine, 

the scientist furnished him with the technical 

name of the hazelnut, and the farmer placed the 

following notice at conspicuous points about his 
premises: 

“Trespassers, take warning! All persons enter- 
ing this wood do so at their own risk, for, although 
common snakes are not often found, the Corylus 
avellana abounds everywhere about here, and 
never gives warning of its presence.” 

The place was unmolested that year, and the 
farmer gathered his crop in peace. 
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RAY COON’S BICYCLE 
BY G. H. SMITH 
HEN school closed in June, Mother 
Coon gave Ray Coon a new bicycle. 
It was the reward for his faithful 
work in his classes during the spring term, 
when some of the other boys often ran away 


ORAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 
ray wr 

















RAY COON RODE TO SCHOOL 


from school to go fishing or to play in the 
green woods. No one liked the woods or liked 
to go fishing better than Ray Coon himself, 
but he bravely stuck to his number work, his 
language book and his geography until school 
had closed. Then he 
played in the woods 
to his heart’s content, 
and nothing added 
more to his happiness 
during the long sum- 
mer vacation than his 
new bicycle. 

When September 
came, and with it the 
time for school to 
open again, Ray Coon 
could not bear to put 








‘The Fox boys were idle fellows, and they had | 
not yet made up their minds whether to go} 
to school that day or not. | 

‘*Look at that!’’ exclaimed Reddy Fox to| 


his brother, Rusty Fox. ‘‘Isn’t Ray Coon a! [ 


lucky boy to have a bicycle?’’ 

Poor Reddy Fox! He did not understand | 
that it was not luck at all, but that Ray Coon | 
had earned his bicycle by faithful work in his | 
lessons when Reddy himself and his brother | 
were idling away their time. 

Ray Coon went on his way. When he reached 
the schoolhouse door, he left his bicycle outside 
and went in just as the bell rang, and by that 
time he felt pretty sure that he had mastered 
that hard problem in decimal fractions. 

And now let us see what happened while 
Ray Coon was in school that morning. After 
he had passed the spot where the Fox boys 
were trying—although not very hard—to make 
up their minds about going to school, Rusty 
Fox turned to his brother and said, ‘‘Well, 
perhaps we had better go to school to-day, 
after all. There is not much fun out here.’’ 

‘All right,’’ sighed Reddy Fox. ‘‘If we go 
home, father might put us to work.’’ 

So they set off slowly down the road. They 
would be late in any case, but what of that? 
When they reached the door of the schoolhouse, 
they saw Ray Coon’s bicycle leaning against 
the wall near by. The 
sight of it upset all 
their good intentions. 

‘“*Let us have a 
little ride,’’ Reddy 
Fox whispered. ‘‘ Ray 
Coon would not care, 
and, besides, we can 
bring his bicycle back 
before recess. ’’ 

‘“* That is a good 
idea!’’ agreed Rusty 
Fox. ‘‘I’m glad you 





aside his wheel. It 
was such sport to 
have a spin over the 
winding road through the forest early in the 
morning, from the time when his chores were 
finished until it was time for schcol, and then 
to ride to school! All went well at first, but 
before school had been open many days some- 
thing happened that made a great stir in the 
neighborhood—something in which Ray Coon’s 
bicycle played a big part. 

It was Monday morning of the second week, 
and Ray Coon rode to school as usual. He was 
not very sure of his number work that morn- 
ing, —the lesson was in decimal fractions, —and 
he had the book open before him as he sped 
along. That is why he failed to see the Fox 
boys, who were under a tree beside the road. 





HE WENT IN JUST AS THE BELL RANG 





thought of it. It is 
no use to go to school, 
anyway.’’ 

So very quietly they wheeled the bicycle out 
into the road. Rusty Fox held it while Reddy 
Fox climbed into the seat. Then Rusty Fox | 
ran behind and pushed, and when he had it | 
going well he leaped up behind, and down | 
the road they sped. 

‘*Do you think that anyone saw us?’’ asked | 
Rusty Fox. | 

**Oh, no,’’ answered Reddy. ‘‘All of them | 
had their noses in their books. ’’ 

They thought that that was a joke indeed. | 
No books for them! Nevertheless, as they | 
laughed, they glanced over their shoulders to | 
see if there were any faces at the windows of | 
the schoolhouse. While they were thus looking | 














| 
THEY GLANCED OVER THEIR SHOULDERS | 


back, the bicycle ran over to the edge of the 
road and then a bit beyond the edge. 

Now, just beyond the edge of the road there 
was a big rock. Before Reddy Fox and Rusty 
Fox knew their danger, or had time to turn 
the bicycle back into the highway, the front 
wheel struck the rock. The bicycle stopped 
short, but the two riders kept on going. Over 








the handlebars they went headlong against 
the trunk of a big tree. My, what a crash it| 
was! 

‘“*Oh, I am killed!’’ groaned Reddy Fox. | 
‘*My head is broken!’’ 


‘©Oh, I am killed! ’’ groaned Rusty Fox. | 


‘*My arm is broken!’’ 


But they were a long way from being killed, | 


although both were badly bruised and cut. od 
is a wonder that they were not hurt worse. 
They lay under the tree, groaning, and hon 
they wished that they had gone to school like | 
good boys! | 

Pretty soon old Dr. Bear came along in his | | 
automobile, on his way to visit a patient. He | 
lifted the Fox boys into his car, drove them 
home, put them to bed, patched them up, and 
left them in the care of Mother Fox, who, 
while she waited on them, scolded them sharply, 
and told them that it served them right for 
taking Ray Coon’s bicycle without asking him 
for it. 

When Ray Coon came whistling out of the 
schoolhouse door at recess he saw that his 

















bicycle was gone. What did he think? Well, 
the first thing that he thought of was that the 


| Fox boys had taken it, for they were always 
| up to some prank or other. 


‘*Please, teacher, will you excuse me?’’ said 


Ray Coon. ‘‘I must find my bicycle. ’’ 


‘The teacher excused Ray Coon, and he hur- 


| ried down the road as fast as he could go. 
| Under the big tree he found his bicycle, and 
| then he knew at once what had happened. 
| The front fork was bent a little, but the bicycle 


was not badly injured, and Ray Coon was 
able to ride it back to the school. That time 
he took it inside the schoolhouse, for he did 
not know until he got home at night what 
had happened to the Fox boys. Mother Coon 
told him. A little bird had brought her the 
news through the forest. 

That night after supper old Dr. Bear rode 
down to the Fox boys’ to see how they were 














WHAT A CRASH IT WAS! 


getting on. As he passed the window he 
looked in, and what do you think he saw? 
Between the two little beds in which Reddy 
Fox and Rusty Fox were lying sat Ray Coon, 
reading fairy stories aloud! 

‘*Anyone who would play a mean trick on 
a@ person as good-hearted as Ray Coon is 
deserves to be punished even worse than the 
Fox boys have been!’’ said the old doctor. 








AS OLD DR. BEAR PASSED THE WINDOW HE LOOKED IN 





SEPTEMBER 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


GOLDEN IN THE GARDEN, 
GOLDEN IN THE GLEN— 
GOLDEN, GOLDEN, GOLDEN 
SEPTEMBER’S HERE AGAIN! 
GOLDEN IN THE TREE TOPS, 
GOLDEN IN THE SKY— 
GOLDEN, GOLDEN, GOLDEN 
SEPTEMBER’S GOING BY! 


os 
THE PLUM JAM BONNET 


BY MARIAN WILLARD 


ITTLE Lucy Harding had been helping 
* her mother make plum jam. As Lucy 
was only seven she could not help a 
great deal, but as she thought she did she 
was perfectly happy. Most of the time she sat 
on a little stool in the corner of the big kitchen 
and licked the spoons and her fingers with a 
very red little tongue, and so she succeeded 
in getting most of her face covered with the 
sweet, sticky juice that was left in the bottom 
of the kettle. 

‘*Now, Lucy,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I must 
go over to Aunt Caroline’s to see how her cold 
is, but you are so sticky and dirty that you 
can’t go. You must stay right here, and don’t 
eat any more of the jam, but look at your 
picture books till I get back. ’’ 

Then her mother washed Lucy’s face and 
hands and left her for a little while alone in 
the house. 

Lucy did not mind being alone; in fact, she 
rather enjoyed it. She wandered about, and 
at last she peeped into the big box where her 
new bonnet was packed away. Lucy was going 
to wear that bonnet for the first time on the 
very next day. It was of white straw, with a 
pink lining, and it had pink roses on top of 
it; and, best of all, it had beautiful pink-satin 
ribbon strings to tie in a huge bow under 
Lucy’s chin. It really was a very grand bonnet 
indeed. 

Lucy lifted it from its box, and said to her- 
self, ‘‘O my!’’ as she turned it over and looked 
at its pink beauty. ‘‘I guess it wouldn’t hurt 
it if I put it on,’’ she said; so she put it on 





top of her yellow curls and smiled at herself | 
in the long glass. ‘‘I must not tie the ribbons 
*cause they’ll muss up,’’ she said, as she | 


| smoothed their soft pink surface with her 
| hand. 


Then she thought she heard mother coming | 


;and went to look, but no one was in peed 


down the long, white road. So Lucy went! 


_downstairs to see how her bonnet looked in | 
| the sitting-room mirror. ‘‘My!’’ she said to) 
| herself. ‘*I guess the other children will wish | 


they had a bonnet like mine!’’ 

Then she went to the pantry to get a euny, | 
and there she found the jam. ‘‘Mother said | 
not to touch it,’’ said the good little voice in 
little Lucy’s heart. ‘‘Mother won’t know,’’ | 
said a bad little voice. ‘‘Mother will feel bad,’’ | 
said the good little voice. ‘‘ Just a taste!’’ said | 
the bad little voice. How plainly Lucy could 
hear both of the voices right in her heart! 

And the bad little voice was the louder, and 
so Lucy took a little, teeny-weeny taste, just 
enough to see if it tasted the same as it had 
tasted in the morning. Then she wanted to see 
if the next glass tasted just like the first one, 
and so she took another little, teeny-weeny 
taste; and before she knew it, she had eaten 
so much plum jam that she did not want any 
more, and she began to feel sick. 

But she ran to the glass to see how her 
bonnet looked, and there she found that her 
face and hands were sticky and that purple 
stains covered her chin. So she climbed to the 
sink to wash her hands and face, and, looking 
down, she saw that a dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. Her beautiful bonnet strings were 
stained purple, just like her chin. For six 
inches each string was a dull, ugly, purple 
color. 

Lucy tried to scrub and rub and wash the 
strings, but they looked very bad when she 
ran upstairs to put the bonnet back in the 
box. 

As she finished putting it away, she heard 
her mother’s step in the hall and ran down- 
stairs to meet her. 

It seemed to poor Lucy that mother must 
see the word ‘‘jam’’ written right on her face. 
But, no, mother said nothing at all about jam, 
but went into the pantry and got supper ready. 
She never even mentioned jam. She went 
upstairs, too, and Lucy wondered if she saw 





THE BOY SCOUT 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


A HAIL TO THE LAD WHO ALWAYS DOES HIS BIT! 
WHEN THERE IS WORK, HE HUSTLES INTO IT 


WITH THE ZEST OF A BATTER 


WHO IS SWINGING FOR A HIT— 


THE READY AND THE STEADY AND THE HEADY BOY SCOUT. 


HE’S OFTEN SMALL, AND HE’S NEVER VERY BIG; 

HE’S ALWAYS SQUARE, AND HE CANNOT BE A PRIG; 

AND WHEN THERE IS DIGGING YOU OUGHT TO SEE HIM DIG— 
THE READY AND THE STEADY AND THE HEADY BOY SCOUT. 


THE WOODLAND LORE IS A BIT OF WHAT HE KNOWS; 


HE LOVES THE FLAG AND HE 


FOLLOWS WHERE IT GOES; 


HE’S A MAN IN THE MAKING, THE VERY BEST THAT GROWS — 
THE READY AND THE STEADY AND THE HEADY BOY SCOUT. 





the poor, ruined bonnet strings. If she did see 
them, she said nothing. She went about her | 
work as she did every day at supper time. 

Lucy ate her supper with father and mother 
as usual. Nothing happened. She played with 
her little yellow and white kitten after supper, 
and still nothing happened. Mother did not 
tell father that she had made jam. Bedtime 
came, and mother tucked her little girl into 
bed, but said never a word about jam. 

Then the next morning church time came. 
Lucy, with tears in her eyes,.looked at those 
rumpled, faded, stained pink-satin ribbons, 





lying in the box. Then, very slowly, she 
dressed for church. She could not bear to tell. 
She could not bear to wear the bonnet. | 

But a queer little voice away down in her | 
heart said to her: 

‘*Lucy, you disobeyed your mother. You | 
stained your own bonnet strings. Now you) 
must wear it. That will be your punishment. ’’ | 

So when Lucy’s mother came in to put the | 
bonnet on, Lucy never flinched. Mother said, | 
‘*Now, Lucy, we’ll put it on,’’ and she tied | 
it under the little girl’s chin, and never said | 
a word about the dark, ugly spots on the 
ribbon. 

Poor little Lucy cuddled up to her father’ s| 
great rough coat as they drove to church. She | 
never spoke or smiled, and once or twice tears 
came that she slyly wiped away. A very meek | 
and quiet little girl sat close to her father in | 


| church, and a very quiet little Lucy went into 


Sunday school, where she chose the darkest 
corner all by herself, so that no one would see 
those ugly, dark stains. 

For one month Lucy wore that dreadful 
bonnet to church and Sunday school. Then, 
one beautiful morning, when she lifted her 
bonnet from its box, she could hardly believe 
her eyes. She rubbed them and looked again. 
There was a pair of lovely fresh new strings 
sewed on her bonnet, and on one was pinned 
a little note that read: 


For a brave little girl, who can take her own 
| punishment. 
ee 


MR. RAIN 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


He came stepping up the walk, 
Step — step — one— two; 

Not a word of neighbor talk, 
Not a how-dy-do. 


At the latch he fingered slow, 
On the wall he faintly rapped; 

Stealthy moving to and fro, 
Tip-tip-tapped. 


Knocked his knuckles sharp and 
quick 
On the western windowpane; 
Gave a signal, Click! click! click! 
Hello, Mr. Rain! 
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| A Winner 


Ever notice the care a good athlete 
gives to his feet ? 


His footwork must be good if he 
is to play a winning game. 

Fellows who know the i iengostance of of a 
shoes are apt to choose 
regular wear. They are tou <2 in cere 
flexible to every motion; fit ome in shape 
where you need free play, h elpful where 
your foot needs support. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 
Address Dept. J, for descriptions. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Sonar pe N. Y. 


Near Warren Street 


Hf Seid Nowhere the 























‘Bey Scours—ALL Boys 


—TrRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


“ Attention!”? We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write today for a generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in- 
One has been for over 23 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt 
and never gums or clogs. It cleans and 
polishes, prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few drops 
do the work. 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust on your catch- 
er’s mask, 


3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 15¢, 25¢c and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 
Write for the free sample 
today. 
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DELIVERED FREE on approval} 


and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big 
catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
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Month 
Pre have learned herein 6to8 
weeks and are making big money as 


tend now own their own = 
‘$200 to $500 mon 
explains how you can do it. 
RAHE’S AUTO & 


2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





52nd Year. Young men and ti women find here a 


homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in | 


every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful | 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








THE SOLDIERS’ PETS 


wolf-like progenitors of modern dogs and 


Seer the prehistoric human first tamed the | 
| 


made them his companions and shared with 
| them the shelter of his smoky caves, pets have 
| been an inseparable part of the life of man. He 
| clings to them even in the midst of the serious and 
deadly business of war. 


in one word were “resting,” I started to investi- 
gate the various kinds of pets owned by the troop- 
ers, says Miss Kathleen Burke in The White Road 
to Verdun. Cats, dogs and monkeys were common, 
and one poilu was the proud possessor of a parrot 
that he had purchased from a refugee. He has- 
tened to assure us that the bird had learned its 
vocabulary from its former proprietor. A study in 
black and white was a group of three or four white 
mice nestling against the neck of a Senegalese. 
The English Tommy is quite as devoted to ani- 


ing from Boulogne to Folkestone one bitter Feb- 
ruary day. Alongside the boat, on the quay at 


granted leave. Arrayed in their shaggy fur coats, 
they resembled little the smart British soldier of 


intentionally not too keen. 


The boat safely out of harbor, one of them pro- 
duced from his coat a large tabby cat, and the 
other ptaced a fine cock on the deck. It was a 
cock with the true Gallic spirit; before the cat had 
time to consider the situation he had sprung upon 
her back. The cat beat a hasty retreat into the 
arms of her protector, who replaced her under 
his coat. Once in safety, she stuck out her head 
and growled at the cock, which, perched on a coil 
of rope, crowed victoriously. Both had been the 
companions of the men in the trenches, and they 
were bringing them home. 

A soldier standing near me began to grumble 
because he had not been able to bring his pet with 
him. I inquired why he had left it behind since 
the others had brought theirs away with them, and 
elicited the information that his pet was ‘‘a cow, 
and therefore somewhat difficult to transport.” 
He seemed rather hurt that 1 should laugh, and 
assured me it was “a noble animal, brown with 
white spots, and had given himself and his com- 
rades two quarts of milk a day.” He looked dis- 
dainfully at the cock and the cat. 

“They could have left them behind and no one 
would have pinched them,” he said, ‘“‘whereas I 
know I’ll never see Sarah again. She is far too 


useful.” 
es 8 
TURKISH JUSTICE 


HERE are many entertaining stories of the 
tobacco smugglers of Mosul, one of which 
Mr. William Warfield includes in his book, 
The Gate of Asia. In Turkey, as the author ex- 


monopoly to a company called the régie, which 
has the sole right of manufacturing and selling 
that valuable commodity. It handles the tobacco 
at great profit both to itself and to the govern- 
ment. The company has its own force of inspectors, 
guards and police. 

One day the police and guards attacked a cara- 
van that belonged to the leading smuggler of the 
city as it was passing through the streets. In the 
skirmish a policeman was killed, a fact that could 
not be overlooked even by the authorities, who 
were accustomed to receive their cigarettes from 
the great smuggler without charge and without 
the stamp of the régie. It happened that the fatal 
bullet was of a peculiar type that fitted only one 
rifle in the city, a rifle that belonged to the great 
smuggler himself, who never allowed it out of his 
reach. Furthermore, there were those who had 
seen its owner upon a roof that overlooked the 
scene of the fracas. Under such provocation that 
personage had to be arrested. But he was not kept 
in durance vile; the police allowed him to sit at 
the door of the coffee house outside the city jail, 
whence he set his friends and adherents to oppose 
those who came to make complaint against him. 

At the trial it was held that the policeman was 
guilty of contributory negligence because he got 
in the way of a bullet that was going about its 
business in the open street, as it had a perfect 
right to do. Are not the streets free to all? As for 
the evidence regarding the bullet and the man 
seen on the roof, it was ruled out, for these matters 
were the private matters of the gentleman at the 
bar, and it was not right that the law should pry 
into them. 

eg 


THERE WERE TWO KINDS 
HERE are so many dialects spoken at the 
fighting front, says an English paper, that con- 
fusion sometimes results. A sergeant major, 

in training some newly arrived recruits in judging 
distance, said: 


side?” 





don’t see any sapling.” 


one, and that’s right in front of you.” 
The man tried again and reported as before. 





| know what a sapling is?” 
| “Oh, yes,” replied the recruit, “a young pig.” 
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WANTED Men and Women Sales Agents every- | 


where, to “a on commission to wholesalers, | 


retailers and consumers, ORST’S perfected process 
DRIED CALIFORNIA VPECErab BLES. No waste 
or work in moet Everybody buys and repeats 
orders. Wonderful opportunity for live sales agents. 


Address E. CLEMENS HORST CO., Dept. Q, San Francisco. 


Shipped on Wel el aed e-} | 
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LUCK 


| JT is a pathetic little story that Miss Katharine | 
Tynan tells, in The Middle Years, of Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Dublin in April of 1900. 
The populace, she says, was very much inter- 
ested in the donkey carriage that came with the 
| queen so that she might have her usual outings in 
her own way. An old woman met it as it was being 
driven from the north wall to the viceregal lodge. 
“I’m the luckiest old woman alive,” she said. 


in-law at Glasnevin, and I haven’t one to earn a | 
penny for me, and the daughter’s left with nine 
ehildher; but sure wasn’t I lucky anyhow? I seen | 
the queen’s little asses.’ 





plains, the government farms out the tobacco | 


“You see that sapling over there on the hill- 
| 


“No, sir,” said the man addressed, after looking | 
| long and carefully in the direction indicated. ‘1 | 


In one small cantonment where two hundred 
poilus sang, shouted, ate, drank and danced to- | 
gether to the strain of a wheezy gramophone, or | 


mals as is his French brother. I remember cross- | 
Boulogne; were lined up the men who had been | 


peace times. It was really wonderful how much | 
the men managed to conceal under those fur coats | 
—or else the eye of the officer inspecting them was | 


Up the gangway trooped the men, and I noticed 
that two of them walked slowly and cautiously. | 





| “What! You can’t see any sapling? There’s only 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


“Look here,” said the sergeant major, ‘do you 


| 


| 


“I was just comin’ back from buryin’ my last son- | 


| 









The light 
that says: 


‘There it is” 





Military Daylo 
No. 3651. 
One of 77 styles. 











UN TIL SEPTEMBER 28 ONLY 


*8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 





poser 





On the 28th day of September will ter- 

minate one of the most popular Offers 

ever made to Companion subscribers. 
Orders mailed at your post office after that date can be accepted only 
upon a new basis, requiring the payment of a much larger amount 
in cash. Only a little more than three weeks, therefore, remain 
in which to obtain the Set upon the Special Terms offered below. 


LO eM 





ERE’S a Set of cook- 

ing utensils that will 
goa ip way toward sat- 
isfying the desire of every 
housekeeper for a com- 
plete aluminum kitchen 
outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together per- 
fectly in various combina- 
tions to form e7gh¢different 
utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which 
cannot flake or rust off 
like enamel. This Set is 
one of the most attractive 
as well as most practical 
articles we have ever of- 


fered. The Set will make 





6-Quart Covered Kettle 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole Double Roaster 
2%-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 


2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost 
at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


Aen 
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How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one 
of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set will 
be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. 
If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much 
postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 

introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Prove it for Yourself 


Our plan makes it P cguvesh for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality | 


NEW COMPANION 


Hiching Rashes} |“ seuraiee 


— Soothed 
in your home for three months before 


deciding. If unsatisfactory we return 
your money and take back machine 
at our expense. We offer seven styles (foot treadle, electric or 


rotary), guarantee 25 years, pay the freight, and sell at a very 














All druggists ; Soap %, Ointmer Ointment 3 £50, Talcum 25. low price. Write to-day for descriptive booklet and attractive 
Sample each free of “Outicura, Dept. B. Boston." 


ample each free o terms. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-c! 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


item po Renewals shouid be sent by subscribers 
directly to this o . We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for Fn4,%9 Companion when sent by 
Toail, Ce ‘ost Office Order « 

Express M: oney en neither of these ca 

he procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
er sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

Ye is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

the A. 1. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after address on the next issue of your 
pa r, which shows when the subscription expires, 

1 be changed. 
Atware give the name of the Post Office to which 
ur t paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
Sur boo unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CHRONIC APPENDICITIS 


ERSONS outside the medical profession 
usually associate the term appendi- 
citis with an acute, painful inflamma- 
tion that often forms an abscess that 
will rupture and cause fatal peritonitis 
unless the patient promptly submits to 

an operation. It is well to know, however, that 
there is a chronic form of appendicitis that is not 
manifested by violent symptoms but that may 
produce a condition of invalidism that baffles all 
attempts of the physician to relieve it. The con- 
dition is often diagnosed as neurasthenia, or 
rheumatism, or chronic indigestion, or even as 
consumption, and unless the underlying cause is 
discovered and removed there can be no perma- 
nent relief. 

The patient may have had symptoms of an 
acute attack of appendicitis at some previous 
time, but as they subsided and never recurred he 
is pretty sure to forget them, or at least not to asso- 
ciate them with the condition of chronic invalidism 
from which he suffers. The troubles that arise from 
this condition do not always consist in symptoms 
alone, for actual disease, such as ulcer of the 
duodenum or of the stomach, may result from the 
chronic inflammation of the appendix. Constipa- 
tion is almost always present, and there may be 
considerable distention of the abdomen. Indiges- 
tion also is of frequent occurrence, and the patient 
runs through the whole gamut of pills and waters 
guaranteed to reéstablish the digestive functions 
or to tone up the liver, without receiving any per- 
manent benefit. 

The constant dwelling upon the various disturb- 
ing symptoms often causes the sufferer to become 
a confirmed hypochondriac, and then naturally 
enough he becomes neurasthenic and may pos- 
sibly get beyond the chance of complete relief 
even when the original cause of his sufferings is 
removed. The most fortunate of these patients 
are those in whom the chronic condition is oc- 
casionally interrupted by acute exacerbations, 
marked by fever and sharp pain in the abdomen, 
which call attention to the appendix as the seat of 
the trouble. 

In most cases of chronic appendicitis the condi- 
tion is so firmly established that nothing short of 
an operation and the removal of the diseased 
appendix offers any hope of relief. Even after the 
operation it is often a considerable time before 
the troublesome symptoms disappear, for when 
they are not caused by some actual lesion, such as 
ulcer of the stomach or duodenum, so firm a habit 
of invalidism has been established—or perhaps it 
is fairer to the patient to say that so profound a 
poisoning of the system has occurred—that the 
return to normal health is slow and tedious. But 
it almost always comes at last. 
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THE SENSE OF A MONKEY 


EORGE looked up from the book he was 
reading and laughed aloud. ‘Well, if 
that doesn’t show just about as much 
sense as you’d expect of a monkey!” 
he said. “Just listen to this, Uncle Joe: 

“Tn certain countries wild monkeys 
are trapped by a very ingenious method. The na- 
tive trapper makes a small opening in one end of 

a@ cocoanut just large enough for a monkey to 

thrust his hand through. He then takes out the 

edible part of the nut, partly fills the shell with 
rice and places it in the grove where the monkey 
plays.’ 

“And then it goes on to tell how the monkey 
puts his hand into the cocoanut and grabs a handful 
of rice,” said George. “And of course that makes a 
fist of his hand so he can’t get it out of the little 
hole. He pulls and pulls, to get it out, but he never 
has the sense to let go of the rice. And so he gets 
caught, for he can’t climb a tree or run with that 
cocoanut over his hand. Just because he won’t let 
go a little rice! It shows how little sense monkeys 
have, doesn’t it?” 

Uncle Joe nodded. “It does,” he agreed thought- 
fully. “Still you don’t expect much sense of a 
monkey. With human beings of course it might 
be different. And yet—what about the man who 
keeps on drinking when he knows that the habit 
is a frightful handicap to his health and efficiency? 
What about the boy who keeps on smoking cigar- 
ettes when he has been warned that they will 
undermine his health? Is the rice worth it? Or the 
girl who suffers tortures with broken arches rather 
than give up her high heels? Or the person, male 
or female, young or old, who overeats—although 
I must admit that that’s not as common in these 
war times as it used to be. 

“And the person nowadays who hangs on to a 
dollar that his country needs? Or who hoards 
food? It’s a pretty bad case of selfishness and 
lack of patriotism that he’s dooming himself to, it 
seems to me! The handful of rice seems hardly 
worth it. Maybe, George, if we don’t want to be 
monkeys in any of these cases we’d all better look 
and see what brand of rice we’re hanging on to! 
What do you think?” 

George grinned and nodded. 

Then suddenly he reddened and his eyes grew 
bright with a new idea. “And my rice,” he cried, 
“is laziness! I’d rather loaf round and read than 





























‘bone’ and get my lessons. Or maybe it’s the cocoa- 
nut. Anyhow, it’s what’s keeping me from the top 
of the tree. And right here’s where I’m going to 
drop it.” 
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THE CONTAMINATED CAKES 


T is not easy for an American in India to 

foresee the surprising consequences of some 

thoughtless act that transgresses the rigidly 
enforced laws of the caste system, as Mr. Alfred 
C. B. Fletcher and his traveling companion dis- 
covered in the course of a sight-seeing trip in 
Calcutta. 

Richardson and I, Mr. Fletcher says in From 
Job to Job Around the World, had been out for 
several hours, and were hungry. In a native shop 
before us was a showcase of cakes. We stepped 
in to purchase a couple. The merchant was putting 
the first cake in a paper bag when Richardson put 
out his hand to take one from the pile. The pro- 
prietor dropped the sack and dashed toward him. 
His wife threw her hands in the air and screamed, 
and two natives standing by shouted at the top 
of their voices. They were too late; Richardson 
had grabbed the cake and had part of it in his 
mouth. 

We thought the Hindus had gone insane. What 
they were saying I do not know, but it seemed to 
be something very important. One would have 
thought we had insulted the shopkeeper’s wife or 
had set fire to his place. No, it was more serious. 
Richardson had contaminated every cake in the 
shop. By touching the top one he had charged 
them all with uncleanness. Several hundred cakes 
—or about one half the poor shopkeeper’s stock— 
were ruined and could never be used. The shop- 
keeper and his wife, with long, sharp-pointed 
sticks like hoe handles, immediately began casting 
them into the street. 

“Hold on!” I shouted. “I will buy the whole 
lot for a rupee.” I thought this was an oppor- 
tunity to get a bargain. 

“Good idea!” exclaimed Richardson. “I’ll get a 
cart. Let’s haul away every biscuit the poor beggar 
has.” 

The shopkeeper, having looked upon the cakes 
as a total loss, accepted my offer at once. A two- 
wheeled cart backed up to the shop, and we loaded 
on cakes as though we had done nothing else all 
our lives. The cart was soon heaped high with 


cakes. They packed like bricks, for they were | 
more substantial than the same variety of food in | 
America. Richardson and I climbed on the seat | 


with the driver and pursued our way. Our little 
bread wagon excited more comment and commo- 
tion than a circus would in an American country 
town. Scores of Hindus congregated, and every- 
one was speculating on what we were going to do 
with the cakes. We did not know ourselves. We 
could not give them to the poor, for the poor would 
not eat them. I threw a couple at a group of 
natives on the street corner. They scattered like 
birds at the shot of a gun. 

When we came to our host’s house he thought 
we were crazy, but we unloaded the cakes and 
placed them all in our bedroom. There they re- 
mained. We tried to eat them, but the job was too 
large. They finally found their way to the rubbish 
barrel. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE 
K'=: contains about five hundred thousand 


inhabitants, and comprises four distinct dis- | 


tricts, which may almost be called separate 
towns. Podol, the commercial quarter, skirts the 
river Dnieper, and above it, on a steep declivity, 
is Lipki, the residential quarter, and an enchanting 
spot in summer, with its handsome villas embow- 
ered in dark, luxuriant foliage. North of that is 
Kiev proper, which contains the university and the 
Cathedral of Saint-Sophia, a building erected in 
the eleventh century, but so constantly repaired 
and added to that it is now a huge and towering 
structure with more than a dozen large golden 
domes. Here also are the theatres, hotels and 
shops, which are quite as modern as those of Pet- 
rograd or Moscow. Petchersk, the fourth district, 
is well worth seeing, for it is honeyecombed with 
caves and catacombs that in olden days were 
used as places of refuge and as monastic cells, 
and where, during holy festivals, you can hardly 
move through the dense crowds of pilgrims, of 
whom three hundred thousand annually visit this 
ancient and revered monastery. 

The Lavra, as it is called, contains the em- 
balmed remains of more than a hundred saints, 
one of which is that of a holy personage who lived 
for fifteen years buried to his neck in the ground, 
from which his head may still be seen protruding. 
The head is said to sink a little lower into the soil 
every century, and the monks gravely inform vis- 
itors that the day of judgment will occur when it 
entirely disappears. The Lavra covers an enor- 
mous extent of ground, and you may wander for 
duys through its interminable streets, alleys and 
courtyards. Sometimes you come upon a church, 
and in the dim recesses catch a glimpse of wax 
tapers shedding their mellow light through a haze 
of incense on faded tapestries and jeweled images 
of saints. The citadel once stood near here, but a 
modern arsenal now occupies its site, whence 
there is a fine view of the surrounding country. 
At night a great cross on the statue of Saint Viad- 
imir is lighted by electricity and shines over many 
miles of surrounding country. 
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A POCKET STOVE 


HE Japanese have invented a little stove 
that you can carry round in your pocket. 
It is in the form of a small brazier, shaped 
rather like a cigar case, and the fuel is a sausage- 
like roll that will burn for three hours without 
emitting smoke or fumes. 

The Scientific American says that one of these 
little contrivances earried inside the bosom of a 
kimono prevents a journey in a railway train 
from being too chilly. Delicate pupils keep one in 
their clothes while at school in winter, and so 
equipped sit comfortably in an unheated room. 
The aged and the cold-footed sleep with the stove 
at their feet. It is also used like a hot-water ate 
to soothe the pains of cramp and colic. 
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UNUSUAL CANDOR 


HE following marriage notice, clipped from 
an English newspaper, is delightfully frank 
in its climax: 

Married. On the 15th inst., at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Mr. Joseph Farmer to Eliz. Walklate, both of 
Cobridge, in the Pottery, after a tedious courtship 
of about twelve years. 








“The CONKLIN Pen 


A downright necessity for 
your soldier or sailor 


Every man “over there” from dough-boy up 
to the General himself, requires 100% service 
from his fountain pen—needs the trustworthy, 
tried-and-true kind of pen that won’t get out 
of order, because there are no pen repair 
stations in the trenches. 


That’s why the reliable CONKLIN is so in- 
variably selected by the man with the “tin derby.” 
Its dependable “Crescent-Filler” is too simple to 
get out of order (has only two parts). The 
CONKLIN won’t leak or blot. Its point won’t 
scratch or sputter. It’s a joy to use it! 

That’s the kind of pen he wants. Sold by 
leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and de- 


partment stores at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 

























and up. In Canada, 50 cents additional. Boston 
Send him one today. 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


1636 Lytton Bldg 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


San FRANCISCO 
577 Market St. 


WINNIPEG, CAN, 
346 Donald St. 







Self- Filling 


Fountain. Pen 
Non-Leakable 











Going, Going, — — —! 


yy opportunity to secure the Magazine Combinations 
listed below at the present low prices closes this month. 
While The Youth’s Companion will still remain at the old 
price, $2.00, the other publications represented in the follow- 
ing popular Combination Offers, owing to increasing costs, 
will advance in price on October |, 1918. 








The Youth’s Companion $2.00 
52 Weekly Numbers 

McCall’s Magazine 1.00 
12 Monthly Numbers = (854) 
Value (October | ) $3.00 





Both for $2.25 


If ordered before October 1, 1918 








The Youth’s Companion $2.00 
; 52 Weekly Numbers 


Woman’s Home Companion 2.00 
12 Monthly Numbers (55:) 


Value (October | ) $4.00 


Both for $3.00 





Both for® 


If ordered before October |, 


3.00 
1918 








Act Now and Save Money ! 


By anticipating your magazine needs now, you can make a big sav- 
ing. It matters not when your present subscription expires, send 
your order now and your subscription will be extended one year 
. from present expiration date. The Offers are good for both new 
and renewal subscriptions. Send orders and make remittances payable to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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T HIS page is published as a tribute 


to mothers, wives, daughters and 

. friends, in honor of the hundreds of 
“See sCWsthoussannds of brave, loyal and patri- 
a Se otic American boys who comprise 

| _ the magnificent American fighting 
“Sereswronyor . forces both at home and abroad. 


ARMS OF THE SERVICE 


- uUSsSR. It is believed that the various insignia 


shown are absolutely correct and it 
is suggested that this page be cut 
out for future reference. 
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It may be interesting to 
: note that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Parker Safety- 
Sealed Fountain Pens, 
= which are peculiarly suited 
oe ry an the needs of ‘‘our boys’”’, 


holds pen to level of are being carried by men in 
pocket. 
the Army and the Navy. 


NATIONAL — NATIONAL 
A Yoo. =GvARO 


: ANSIGNIA 
“ENLISTED MEN 





Parker Pen Co.,, sntsvaiz ws. 
A 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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ALL 


SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
ita a e of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business eollege Set Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BosTON, Mass. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 


oo 1834 

E2u CATED leaders of men are in supreme demand. 

Efficient military and civilian service now require, 
beyond any previous limit, that able American boys be 
fitted for college and engineering schools by virile, 
patriotic men in strong, democratic schools where 
ethical training is of the truest kind and ere Sepa 
cal and military training find their proper plac 

Worcester Academy offers this kind of preparation 

for service. Send for the catalog. 

SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., Principal 
91 Providence St. Worcester, Massachusetts 














Parsonsfield Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 


Mountains. 200acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating 
air. All sports. College preparatory course. 
Domestic science. Agriculture. Endowment per- 


mits $200 to cover all expenses. Booklet. 
SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT, A. B., Principal 
Box 4 Kezar Falls, Maine 

















Moses Brown School 


Upper School—Unique record for college en- 
trance preparation and for success of graduates 
in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gyninasium, swimming pool. 

wer School—Special home‘care and train- 
ing of younger boys. Graded qlasses. Out- 
door sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 
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A Those Who Cannot F ight 


can do their part by helping to save 
foodstuffs, which are badly needed by 


our fighting forces and our allies. 


Save wheat flour by using the unex- 


celled 


GOLD COIN BRAND 


Rye Flour avo Corn Meal 


Either alone or combined with our 
Daniel Webster New Grade Wheat 
Flour you can make the most appetiz- 
ing bread, muffins, cake and pastry 
with these Gold Coin Brand products. 


Ask your grocer for these Gold Coin 
Brand Cereals and Daniel Webster New 
Grade Wheat Flour. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
FROM THE COARSER CEREALS.” 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all-round train- 
ing as wellas —— a in mental and nervous diseases. 
2-year course for men. Pay while training; large salaries 
for graduates. address Supt., Box 12, Waverley, Mass. 
10,000 trained. 89 per ct. hold- 
School of ing a —— at al pod 
ourses. rite about special op- 
Expression °° portunities for Public Speaking, 
Dr. Curry’s books (used everywhere) and ‘‘Expression.’’ 
Year opens October 3rd. Come to Headquarters. 
DR. S. S. CURRY, 307 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Military training. Supervised athletics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, = Col. -D. LA » Drawer C-15, 
Bordentown, N. Principal and Commandant. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
eg certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 











usic. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
G xymnasium. a field. eT drill. Endowment. Founded 
1837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 





Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and women. ES Rulicings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. D.D.. 
LL. D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), i 





Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard ete 
Modern buildi and Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from Seognised preparatory heels accepted. 
Fall term opens epterner, 1918. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean’ ‘Boston, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. For booklet address, THE SECRETARY. 


MONSON Academy for Boys 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. odern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Byad for boys of proven worth. For ao ay address 

ALEXAND M. BLACKBURN, Principal, Monson, 




















Farmers—Attention! ! 
CAN SHIP 
ENGINES and WHIRLWIND BLOWER 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS from stock 


LUNT, MOSS CO., Boston 
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You Can Rest 


content that you have 











“the best” when 


you buy a CLIMAX. 


Day and night always useful 
Asacouch 27 x 72 inches 


As a bed 


51 x 72 inches 


The CLIMAX combines the good points of our other 
beds and has a unique patented feature which makes it 
very easy to open and shut. Made throughout of superior 
material and backed by our guarantee. 


Ask your dealer. 


Descriptive folder on request. 


U. S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 


& 





| For Indoor or Outdoor Sleeping | 








|| Buy a Thrift Stamp 


WITH YOUR SAVINGS 
ON EACH POUND OF 


+|REVERE 


Baking Powder 


A Full Pound 
tin for. . . 25c 


A Full Pound 
fruit jar for 30c 


A Pound and 
a Half in quart 
jar for. . . 40c 


Other sizes from a 
5-cent package to 
a 5-pound can. 


Pure and Wholesome 
Economical and Efficient 
Your Grocer will supply you 
If it were not all right in every respect we 
could not afford to sell it, for we have 
been grinding SLADE’S SPICES and 


building a reputation for 80 years. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 











STORM | 


{WINDOWS | 


SAVE FUEL 


Your coal supply by be limited this winter. 
Storm windo and doors will make your 
house easier to heat with less coal because 
they stop waste and loss of warmth. Use them 
and offset fuel shortage. 


Storm Windows and Doors Cost Little 


but they soon pay for themselves in added 
comfort and fuel economy. Without them, 
warmth leaks out around windows and doors 
and through glass. They stop the leaks. 


Order Early 


Don’t wait until railroads are clogged with 
crops, fuel and winter war supplies. That may 
mean delay—goods shipped now will reach 
you by the time you need them. 

Send immediately for complete list of 
sizes and prices now ready—then order. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
90 Thompson Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 














Established 5. 
1858 = Crysta 


a BLUE 


For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
- Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 
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Companion 


“Name-On” 
Knife 





HE Blades are made of the fa- 
mous ‘‘Car-Van-Steel,’’ the finest 
quality that money, skill and scien- 


tific methods can produce. ‘Another 
distinguishing feature of these Knives 
is that your name and address will be 
placed under a transparent handle— 
permanent evidence of ownership. 
Companion “ Name- On” 

No. 89, Knife. This Knife, 3% in. 
long, two blades, is given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 


naw subscription; or sold for a 
elivered FREE anywhere in the U.S. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 

several days’ delay fn filling orders. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A million breakfasts cooked this morning 
on Crawford Ranges—was yours one? 


et the coal it will save 
pay for your pew Cawford 


If dll the heat in coal were efficiently utilized— 
none wasted—there would be plenty of coal to 
go around and prices would be lower. 


Now is the time, especially, when both econ- 
omy and patriotism demand conservation of 
heat. And heat can best be conserved by 
substituting a coal-saving Crawford for that 
old range with loose doors, wasteful grates 
and poorly fitting dampers. 


There’s no economy in continuing to use a 
“coal-eating” range. A Crawford will soon 
pay for itself in the fuel it saves. And at the 
same time, its up-to-date conveniences will en- 
able you to cook your food better, more quickly 
and with less effort. 


Among the many Crawford Ranges is the 
beautiful Triple Crawford, illustrated above. 
Here is the world’s most complete range. 


- Its advantages include: two large ovens, one 


for coal and one for gas; instantly adjustable 
gas broiler; gas water heater; guarded gas 
cocks, which prevent accidental opening; la- 
bor saving interchangeable hods, for coal and 
ashes; and a wonderful new patented damper 
control. 


These and other features, which your dealer 
will gladly explain in detail, are the reasons 
why the world’s greatest cooks use Crawford 
Ranges. 


Crawford Coal Saving a 


° Regulates with one 
Single Damper Control (eer ihe fre 
and oven. You simply move the damper knob to a 
position plainly marked “kindle,” “bake” or “check.” All 
other makes of ranges have‘two or more dampers to 
confuse the cook—often wasting fuel and spoiling food. 


° Crawford flues are equipped with 
Cup-Joints special cup-joint division strips which 
prevent leakage of heat. This means quicker baking 
and a worth-while fuel conservation. 


a 


Scientifically constructed 
D ouble Heat F lues so that the heat and smoke 
travel farther around the oven before reaching the 
chimney. This ensures evenly heated ovens with a 
minimum of coal consumed. 


Crawford Ranges are so con- 
structed as to concentrate the 


Top Cooking 


heat under the front covers, which are the ones most 
commonly used. Why waste coal keeping all of the 
holes equally hot when only one or two are needed ? 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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